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checks for Death, Sick and Accident claims to policyholders who 
once lived in Virginia or District of Columbia but who now live in 
other parts of the Country, thus exemplifying the ever usefulness 
of the Society’s Superior Contract of Insurance and the Service 
behind the Policy. 
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premium—the insured is assured the full protection of his policy, 
whether at the Old or New Home. It is then incumbent upon each 
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and in all places. 


Behind this unusual Policy and Service are: 
Over $600,000.00 assets. 
30 years of Successful and Honorable Operation. 
An experienced Management and Field Force. 
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Home Office: 527 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


Operating in State of Virginia and 
District of Columbia. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, tae Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. } 











DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar Scheel The Teacher Training Department 

The Academy The Divinity School 

The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial De ent 

The Department of Masic The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





VIRGINIA UNION || 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Lincoln University 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 

















is offering young men an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a liberal education 
along a variety of lines. Every effort is 
made to stimulate a full, well-rounded 
development. High school, college and 
professional courses are offered. The 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address 


The President 










WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the first class by 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and  «lahoma 
Boards of Education. Leading Colleges and 
Universities represented on its faculty. More 
than two hundred enrolled in Colleg: ~“epar*- 
ment this year. Library and laboratories 
Strengthened. High standard of scholarship 
maintained. Due prominence given athletes. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 













Theological Education 


Accredited by the Association of Colleges of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 


Lincoln Graduates are Leaders in the various 
professions and in all parts of the country. 
Address: 

JOHN B. RENDALL, D. D., 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Cheyney Training 


School for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


A Pennsylvania State Normal School offering, in addition 


to the regular Normal Course ef two years, ‘essional 
three year courses in Home Econemics and Shop Werk. A 


diploma from any of these courses makes a graduate 


eligible to teach in the public echoels of Pennsylvania 
4 three-year High Scheol Course is offered 
have completed the eighth grammer grade. 


Mext term Begins September, 1873. 
Wer further particulars and catalog, write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal 
Cheyney, Pa. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. Special emphasis 
is laid upon the training of teachers. Students 
come from all parts of the South. Graduates 
have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information addres 
M. W. Adams, President 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE | 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Institution offers courses in the following de- 





Training and Industrial. 
Expenses very reasonable. 
Fall Term begins September 12, 1923 
For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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“CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings, with 
new $215,000 Administration Building with modern chapel, 
gymnasium and laboratories ready for use in September. 
Strong faculty—religious atmosphere—Athletics—Co-educational, 
Admission by application only. 

Junior High School—7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades with 
certificate. 

Junior College—3rd and 4th years High School with Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of College work, with Diploma. 
College—Four years above High School or two years above 
Junior College course, with degree of A. B. 

Liberal Arts — Normal — Pre-Medical — Commercial — Do- 
mestic Science. 

55th year of nine months opens September, 1923. 


$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 
JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. 











The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahasee, Florida 


~ SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 1879. 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky. 
Special training in Insurance, Secial Service, Nursing and 
Hospital Work. 
Normal, Seana Musie, Domestic Selence, Missionary 


Evening lasses, correspondence Degrees effered. 
President C C. H. Parrish 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A,, 
athletics, all live features. 


For information, address. 
JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood ana 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


formerly 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Biddle University, operated under the auspices of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Departments— 
High School, Arts and Sciences, Theological and Indus- 
trial. The completion of a Grammar School course is the 
capeienneen for entrance to the first year of the High 
Sc le 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses of 
study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the eclentific, 
German is substituted for Greek or Latin. The entrance 
requirement for the Freshman Class is 15 units of High 
School work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English, 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 

Fer further information, address 
President H. L. McCrorey Charlotte, N. C. 























Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard ef 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris 
tien influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

ts: Theology, College, — Sehool, Nor- 

Musical, Domestic 


mal, Commercial, Science, Sewing, 
Printing and Tailering. 
Fer farther infomation address 


JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A. M., L. L. D., Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Students may enter for collegiate work at the beginning of any quarter. 











Pe CATO oo 5:i5 520008 ston ... Sept. 29, 1923 
REGISTRATION Winter Quarter ; bapawetan Jan. 2, 1924 
Spring Quarter ........ ...Mar. 15, 1924 


For Catalog and Information Write 


F. Dz WILKINSON, men, 








[ Howard University 


Washington, D. C. 








Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Founded in 1867 for the Education of 
Negro Leaders 


Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, Se- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 

High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Fall Term, September, 1923 
TRADE SCHOOL 
Principally Night Sessions 


New Departments 


SHOEMAKING AUTO REPAIRING 
WRITE PRINCIPAL, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 Seuth College Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For further information address 
F. A. SUMNER, President 





ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Manual Training and 


Industrial School 
BORDENTOWN, N., J. 


Founded 1866 Location Ideal 


It offers courses in the Liberal Arts, Normal, Aca- 
demic and Musical departments. 
For further information write 
SAMUEL A. OWEN, President 


Excellent equipment, thorough instruction, 
wholesome surroundings. Academic training 
for all students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture, printing, ma- 





chine shop practice, auto mechanics, 
Courses in domestic science, sewing, dressmak- 
se COLEMAN COLLEGE 
Summer Session for six weeks beginning July 
2, 1923. 
Chautauqua, August 9, 1923. GIBSLAND, LA. 
For information address Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 


W. R. Valentine, Principal 


Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 


A. B. EH. Society of Mew York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on frst grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


Virginia Theological Seminary and College O. L. COLEMAN, President 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


College, Academy, Normal and Seminary Courses. 
Well equipped laboratories. Strong, experienced 





ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 


faculty. Courses modern and thorough. Rates 
reasonable. 


For information address 


direction of the sisters of St. Address: THE 
ROBERT C. WOODS, President. SISTER- 


IN-OHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 
Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, medern equipment. 


Courses include Kindergarten, Prim: Grammar, h, Nermal, Vocatienal. 
Nurse Training at McLeod stand @ conekiere "“Westen reasenable. ” 
Send fer Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNF, , ; 








Principal. 
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69 — SIXTY-NINE — 69 


N July 1st, 1923, the offices of 
} THE CRISIS together with the 
1 N. A. A. C. P. will be moved 
B® from 70 Fifth Avenue to 69 
Fifth Avenue. Here we will occupy 
the whole of the fourth floor of the 
large and light building at the corner 
of 14th Street and Fifth Avenue. We 
shall say more of our new offices and 
picture them in the August CRISIS. 
Meantime, let our friends remember 
the new number, 69 Fifth Avenue in- 
stead of 70. 


MISSISSIPPI 

)E want to arise, hat in hand, 
before S. D. Redmond of 
Mississippi and his fellow 
men. Not only is the clear 
word of their citizens’ mass conven- 
tion a fine and manly thing, but for 
a black man to be manly in Mississippi 
means just about ten times as much 
as it does in New York. The first 
sentence of this splendid address is 
the beginning and end of all of it: 
“The Negro feels that his life is not 
safe in Mississippi.” 








THE THIRD PAN-AFRICAN CONGRESS 


R. Isaac Béton, Secretary of 
the Pan-African Associa- 
tion, announces from Paris 
that the 8rd Pan-African 

Congress will be held in Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, during the week of September 
9th, 1923. The Congress will espe- 
cially take up the economic situation 
of the black race throughout the 
world together with the question of 
the creation of a central office in 
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Paris and methods of propaganda. 
Persons interested in the Congress 
should write to Mr. Isaac Béton, 8, 
Avenue Du Maine, 8, Paris, France. 


CHILDREN’S NUMBER 


HE October Crisis will be our 
Annual Children’s Number. 
We want for this number 
pictures of interesting chil- 

dren, not necessarily pretty and 

dressed-up, but human and real. All 
pictures intended for this number 
must be good, clear photographs, and 
must be in our hands not later than 
August 15th. No pictures arriving 
after that date will be considered. 
From the pictures which arrive on 

or before August 15th, we are going 
to select about fifty for reproduction. 
The basis of selection is simply the 
interesting character of the picture 
and its appeal to the reader. On the 
back of each picture sent us should 
be the name and the age of the child 
and the name and address of its par- 
ents. No pictures can be returnec’ 
and no charge is made for the inser- 
tion of such pictures as we print. 


THE ETHIOPIAN ART THEATRE 


HE Negro drama in America 
took another step forward 
when the Ethiopian Art Play- 
ers under Raymond O’Neil, 

came to Broadway, New York. Finan- 
cially the experiment was a failure; 
but dramatically and spiritually it 
was one of the greatest successes that 
this country has seen. The critics, 
save a few, were quite in the air. 
Whenever a black American does any- 
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thing well there is immediate con- 
sternation. First, just why should he 
do it at all? Cannot white men do it 
and do it just as well? Secondly, if 
he does it better than the white man, 
then it is dangerous to allow him to 
do it. Third, suppose he does it as 
well as the white man? He is simply 
an additional intruder. Fourth, sup- 
pose he does it worse than the white 
man? He is silly, foolish, striving 
after the impossible. Moreover, what 
can a Negro do anyway? Only certain 
limited services for Negroes out of 
which white people themselves are 
unable to make profit. Ergo Negroes 
should keep in their place and should 
not try so many things. 

Meantime, the Negroes push on. 
They have to-day in America singers 
like Florence Talbert, Marian Ander- 
son and Roland Hayes who have bet- 
ter voices than the Metropolitan Op- 
era can buy—and they cannot sing at 
the Metropolitan simply because they 
are black. 


Recently, a colored girl overturned 
all precedent and secured the Artist’s 
Diploma at a great School and the 
school had to overturn all precedent, 
strain its conscience and drive a 
professor out of the institution in 
order to keep this colored girl from 
getting the $1,000 annual prize. 

And now, when Evelyn Preer comes 
to Broadway and does Salome better 
than New York ever saw it done, New 
York, blind to art and justice, con- 
fines most of its criticism to babbling 
about Miss Preer’s great-grandfather. 

It is as Theodore Dreiser wrote to 
Sidney Kirkpatrick: 

“Out of the general silence,—in white 
critical circles I mean,—that appears to 
have attended this surprisingly valuable 
artistic presentation I wish to extend to you 
personally and to all these others my gratc- 
ful and deep appreciation of the grace, the 


culture and the abiding beauty of this pres- 
entation. I have seen many presentations 


of Salome in New York and elsewhere,— 
none that I feel to be the peer of this. My 
first and second and remaining impression 
was and is that it was flawless,a very, 
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very great deal to say. I was especially im- 
pressed with your high artistic fervor and 
understanding. Also that of Miss Preer, 
Mr. Bruce and Miss Bowman. May I say 
this as forcibly as possible. 

“If artistic criticism in New York and 
America for that matter were not the thin 
and anaemic thing that it is, all of you and 
the Colored Folk Theatre would have been 
hailed within the week. I trust that your 
laurels will not long be delayed. My own 
sincere wish is that you maintain this 


artistic integrity uncorrupted indefinitely.” 
TZ 
4a Young bring forward the old 
and familiar phases of Cau- 
casian propaganda in the United 
States. 

First, if a colored man seeks the un- 
usual, pushes beyond the barriers and 
insists on taking that place in the 
world for which God made him, he is 
met by a storm of heart-breaking in- 
sult and prejudice. When Colonel 
Young rode up in his cab to West 
Point, he was greeted vociferously as 
“the Load of Coal”. When men were 
being assigned to details in their 
military work, the officer of the day 
would often openly yell: “Who’s go- 
ing on this ‘nigger’ detail?” While 
all other cadets were called Smith, 
Jones and Johnson— Young was 
elaborately greeted as “Mr. Young”. 
In the dining room, in the dormi- 
tories, on the parade ground, it was a 
succession of insults and jokes. Cer- 
tainly, it was not the best of West 
Point that did this, it was the worst. 
But the best let the worst work its 
will upon this poor, lonely black hoy. 
They simply got out of the way and 
left him to his fate. And to-day, when 
it is all over and the man has lived 
and conquered and suffered and died. 
then his successful class-mates and 
fellow officers come forward and say: 
“Young? We knew Young. He was 
a splendid fellow! Insulted! We never 
insulted him; we never saw him in- 
sulted. He was a favorite at West 
Point.” And unless we, who know 


CHARLES YOUNG 


HE last sad ceremonies over 
the body of the late Colonel 
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the truth from Young’s own lips, con- 
tradict these conscious and uncon- 
scious lies, this propaganda will go 
down in history and children will 
grow up and believe that merit is 
recognized at West Point whether 
clothed in black or white; and that 
Charles Young, Whittaker, Flipper 
and the rest had no unusual difficul- 
ties in that singular seat of education. 

Or again, we are told on the “word 
of honor” of the Army that Charles 
Young was retired because he was 
sick. We do not believe it. But 
even if it were true, then the Govern- 
ment of the United States stands con- 
victed of an even more inexcusable 
crime. For, if Charles Young’s blood 
pressure was too high for him to go 
to France, why was it not too high 
for him to be sent to the even more 
arduous duty in the swamps of West 
Africa? If then the United States 
Government retired a sick man, it 
murdered him by detailing him after- 
wards to Africa. If Young was 
well enough to go to Africa—he 
was well enough to go to France. 
And the real reason he did not 
go to France was neither his age, 
his blood pressure, nor his ability— 
it was simply that the General Staff 
did not want a black General in the 
United States Army. They knew 
that there was not a single white offi- 
cer at the front who was Young’s su- 
perior as a military man, and very 
few were his peers. They knew what 
Young could have made of the 92nd 
division. 

God rest his sickened soul but give 
our souls no rest if we let the truth 
concerning him droop, overlaid with 
lies. 


THE TUSKEGEE HOSPITAL 


(J E have strong reasons for 


believing that the following 
pital: 


are the actual facts con- 
cerning the Tuskegee Hos- 
1. The Harding administration, 
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without consultation with Negro 
leaders, made Dr. R. R. Moton a sort 
of referee for 12 million Negroes as to 
the personnel of the hospital and the 
Veterans’ Bureau promised him cate- 
gorically that he would be consulted 
before anybody was appointed super- 
intendent of the hospital. 

2. Colonel Robert H. Stanley, a 
white man, was made superintendent 
of the hospital and arrived at Tus- 
kegee two days before Dr. Moton was 
notified. 

3. Plans were made to open the 
hospital April first with a full white 
staff of white doctors and white 
nurses with colored nurse-maids for 
each. white nurse, in order to save 
them from contact with colored pa- 
tients! 


4. On February 14th Dr. Moton 
wrote President Harding and told him 
that if Negro physicians and nurses 
were debarred from service in the 
hospital without at least being given 
a chance to qualify under the Civil 
Service rules it would bring justifi- 
able criticism upon him and upon the 
Harding administration. 

d. Dr. Moton wrote to the Super- 
intendent of the hospital asking that 
the opening of the hospital be delayed. 
The Superintendent replied that there 
could be no mixture of races in the 
staff. 


6. Strong pressure was put upon 
Dr. Moton to make him change his 
position and the Governor of Alabama, 
together with General R. E. Steiner, 
telegraphed the President protesting 
against a mixed staff and demanding 
a full white staff. Steiner is the head 
of the American Legion in Alabama 
and he is the one who in New Orleans 
fought to keep Negro ex-service men 
from membership in the Legion; con- 
sequently no Negro ex-service men 
in Alabama can have any affiliation 
whatsoever with the American Le- 
gion. Meantime Dr. Moton was 
threatened by the Ku Klux Klan and 
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others and Tuskegee school had to 
place armed guards at his home. 

7. On February 23 President 
Harding called Dr. Moton into con- 
ference after which the President is- 
sued an executive order calling for a 
special examination for Negro appli- 
cants for places on the hospital staff. 

8. The only interest of white peo- 
ple in Alabama in this hospital is 
economic and racial. They want to 
draw the government salaries and 
they do not want any Negro officials 
in Alabama whom the state cannot 
dominate. To illustrate this: the con- 
tract for burying soldiers was given 
to a white undertaker from Green- 
ville, South Carolina, before the bids 
of local colored undertakers had a 
chance even to be submitted. 

9. The Civil Service Commission 
is delaying unnecessarily and unrea- 
sonably in arranging for examina- 
tions and qualifying colored physi- 
cians and without doubt are going to 
cheat in every possible way. 


In commenting on all this we can 
simply gasp. Is it not inconceivable? 
Human hatred, meanness and cupid- 
ity gone stark mad! Separating races 
in hospitals and graveyards and fight- 
ing to put white men over a Negro 
hospital! Giving nurses black maids 
to do the work while the white 
“ladies” eat with the internes, dance 
at the balls and flirt with the doctors 
and black men die! Lying, postponing, 
deceiving, threatening to keep out 
black doctors and nurses. What will 
be the result? What can be the re- 
sult? What decent Negro physician 
or devoted black nurse will dare go 
to this nest of barbarism? 

We honor Moton for his present 
stand and sympathize with him in his 
undoubted danger and humiliation. 
But this leads us to condemn him all 
the more sharply and unsparingly for 
the last part which he has played in 
inter-racial politics. 

Here was a great government duty 
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to take care of black soldiers wounded 
in soul and body by their awful ex- 
perience in the Great War. They 
ought to have been cared for without 
discrimination in the same hospitals 
and under the same circumstances as 
white soldiers. But even if this were 
impossible because of race hatred, 
certainly the last place on God’s green 
earth to put a segregated Negro hos- 
pital was in the lynching belt of mob- 
ridden Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
and their ilk. 

It occurred to some of our bright 
Northern white philanthropists and 
politicians that the shunting of this 
institution to Tuskegee was exactly 
the thing; and the tool they found 
ready to their hand to carry this out 
was Dr. R. R. Moton. 

“Chickens come home to roost.” 
Tuskegee is no place for such a hos- 
pital. It is not and cannot be an in- 
tegral part of the school, which the 
public opinion of the world of the 
memory of Booker T. Washington 
partially protects from Alabama 
mobs. Outside of such schools as 
Tuskegee and the larger cities, there 
is no protection in central Alabama 
for a decent Negro pig-pen, much less 
for an institution to restore the life 
and health of those very black ser- 
vants of the nation, whom Alabama, 
led by the cowardly Steiner, has 
kicked out of the American Legion. 

Any Negro in such a hospital, under 
Southern white men and women of 
the type who are now fighting like 
beasts to control it, would be a sub- 
ject of torture and murder rather 
than of restoration of health. The 
only decent method would have been 
tc have placed the institution in the 
law-abiding North where it belongs; 
and even now, despite the fact that 
these millions of dollars of brick and 
equipment have been sunk into the 
morass of the black belt, the best way 
out of the mess would be to tear the 
hospital down and rebuild it within 
the confines of civilization. 
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EARLY complete returns record 1740 
college and professional students of 
Negro descent in Northern institutions; and 
3289 students of college grade in institutions 
designed primarily for Negroes. In 1923 
there were graduated from Northern insti- 
tutions 129 colored students with the 
bachelor’s degree, 20 with the master’s de- 
gree, and one doctor of philosophy; 24 
lawyers, 25 dentists, 21 physicians, 46 
pharmacists, 7 ministers and 5 with other 
degrees. 

From Negro institutions there were grad- 
uated 514 bachelors and 8 masters; 90 phy- 
sicians, 156 dentists, 55 pharmacists, 37 law- 
yers and 25 ministers. This makes a total 
of 643 bachelors and 23 masters as compared 
with 523 bachelors, and 20 masters in 1922. 
There were 486 professional graduates in 
1923 against 332 in 1922. 

Harvard—41 students. A.B.—Sidney R. 
Redmond, grandson of Senator Hiram 
Revels of Mississippi, Alpha Phi Alpha; 
Euclid P. Ghee, holder of the Honorary 
Harvard College Scholarship, Major in 
Biology and Chemistry; graduates with dis- 
tinction; Alpha Phi Alpha. A.M.—Percy 
L. Julian, A.B. ’20 DePauw University, Phi 
Beta Kappa; appointment for 1923-24 with 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 
Holder of the Austin scholarship in Chem- 
istry. On leave of absence from teaching 
staff Fisk University. Sterling A. Brown, 
A.B. Williams College ’22., Phi Beta Kappa 
(Williams). Horace F. Clark, prize scholar 
of Williams College, Omega Psi Phi. Hosea 
B. Campbell, A.B. Grinnell College ’22.; 
holder of a scholarship of the Association 
of Negro History. A. A. Taylor, A.B. Uni- 
versity of Michigan ’16; member of faculty 
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of West Virginia Collegiate Institute 1919- 
1922; author of “The Negro in Congress”, 
“The West Virginia Negro” and other arti- 
cles for the Journal of Negro History, 
Alpha Phi Alpha. LL.B.—Raymond P. 
Alexander, B.S. University of Pennsylvania 
with honors; assistant in Economics, 1920- 
1921 Harvard; National First Vice-Presi- 
dent Alpha Phi Alpha. F. K. S. Whit- 
taker, A.B. Fisk University, 1920, Omega 
Psi Phi. S.J.D.—Charles H. Houston, A.B. 
Amherst ’15, Phi Beta Kappa, LL.B. Har- 
vard ’22; member of Harvard Law Review 
Editorial Board 1922-23; winner of the 
Frederick Sheldon Travelling Fellowship for 
1923-24; will study in Spain next year. 
M.D.—Toussaint T. Tildon, A.B. Lincoln, 
1912; holder of the Lewis and Harriet Hay- 
den Scholarship four years, 1919-23; Alpha 
Phi Alpha. M. B. A., Walter Smith, A. B. 
Atlanta. 

State College of Pennsylvania—10 stu- 
dents. A.B.—Eldridge A. Miller, Omega 
Psi Phi. James L. Smith, Omega Psi Phi. 

Yale University—14 students. A.M.— 
Horatio S. Hill, A.B. Benedict ’18, B.D. 
Oberlin ’21. LL.B.—Charles A. Chandler, 
Fisk ’20; Early E. Caple. 


University of Nebraska—21_ students. 
A.B.—James R. Thomas. B.F.A.—Thelma 
D. Walker. LL.B—David H. Oliver. 


Iowa State University—14 students. B.S. 
—John L. Lockett, Rufus B. Atwood. 
D.V.M.—Fred D. Patterson. 

Indiana University—33 students. A. B.— 
Daisy Payne, Taylor S. Jackson, Clarence 
Marshall. A. M.—Robert C. Jackson. 

Ohio University—35 students. A.B.— 
Clyde Johnson, Randolph Porter, Charles 
W. Warfield, Hobard W. Dandridge, Arthur 




















Alvin St.C. Austin Thomas J. Henry Bert McDonald A. Gillim 
D.D.S., Pittsburgh LL.B., Brooklyn Law LL.B., Southern Cal. D.D.S., Ohio State 
Howard B. Shepard Charles L Jefferson, Jr. F. S. K. Whittaker Thomas McA. Johnson 
D.D.S., Minnesota LL.B., Chicago LL.B., Harvard D.D.S., Ohio State 
Andrew C. Davis J. Sydney Brookens H. W. Hollie Ralph E. Mizelle 
J.D., a B.D., Garrett LL.B., porn “ed Fordham 


Lawson Thomas William E. Taylor Plesent W. eatin Carter, Jr. 
B.S, and LLB. Michigan LL.B., lowa D.D.S., bauena” AM. ‘a LL.B., Dickerson 
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Wade, Richard K. Fox, Elliot Fairfax, 
Howard Mayles, Clarence S: Tocus. B.S.— 
L. Naomi Guthrie. This is the largest 
colored group to graduate at one time “The 
academic average of the colored group 
ranks as high as any group average in the 
college.” 

University of Pittsburgh—62 students. 
A.M.—Charles W. Florence. Ph.G.—James 
G. Bell, Edith P. Hawkins, Saylista Wood, 
Alta L. Gibbs, Benjamin Quarles, Scott A. 
McCoy, Robert A. Pierce, William E. Mat- 
thews. LL.B.—Homes S. Brown, Richard 
F. Jones. D.D.S.—A. S. Austin, M. P. 
Blakemore, W. R. Cook, Pleasant W. Goode, 
Jr. 

University of Kansas—83 students. A.B. 
—Louise T. Clark, Vera G. Jackson, William 
T. McKnight. A.M.—Clement Richardson. 
LL.B.—Harrison W. Hollie. B. Design— 
Gladys D. Claggett. 

University of Michigan—69 students. 
A.B.—Thelma Chiles, Delta Sigma Theta; 
Lamora Thermon, Delta Sigma Theta; A. 
C. Keith, W. R. Dunston, Omega Psi Phi; 
E. B. Perry, Alpha Phi Alpha; A. L. Kidd, 
Alpha Phi Alpha. C.E.—A. P. Lee. LL.B. 
—O. M. Green, Lawson E. Thomas, A.B., 
Omega Psi Phi. M.D.—W. B. Butler A.B., 
Alpha Phi Alpha; J. J. McClendon, J. H. 
Scott, A.B., Kappa Alpha Psi; W. T. Wil- 
liams, J. T. Lee. 

University of Buffalo—3 students. M.D. 
—wW. E. Anderson. 

Stanford University—1 student. A.M.— 
Miss Hallie Queen, A.B. Cornell. 

Radcliffe—6 students. A.B.—Ethel M. 
Hall, Delta Sigma Theta; Emma S. Gilbert, 
Delta Sigma Theta; Eolyn C. Clugh. A.M. 
—Mary L. Strong, A.B. Chicago ’17. Espe- 
cially fine work in short story writing and 
poetry. Delta Sigma Theta. 

Massachusetts Institute Technology—10 
students. B.S.—Joseph L. Parker, Omega 
Psi Phi. 

Fordham University—LL.B.—Stanley M. 
Douglass, Ralph E. Mizelle. 

University of Detroit—6 students. LL.B. 
—Moselle Cogman. 

University of Washington—3 students. 
LL.B.—Ellege R. Penland. 

University of Cincinnati—37 students. 
A.B.—Clinton Moorman, Thelma Moorman, 
Angy Smith, Silas Rhodes. B.S.—Jennie 
Porter. 

University of Utah—M.S.—Winfred A. 
Jordan, B.S., D.V.M. 
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Western Reserve University—26 students. 
14 graduates. 

Knox College—3 students. A.B.—James 
H. Williams. 

Dartmouth College—6 students. A.B.— 
E. H. Allen, C. U. Granger, W. Henderson. 

Armour Institute—1 student. B.S.—F red 
C. Downes. 

Grinnell College—4 students. A.B.— 
Collis Davis. He has been an “assistant in 
the chemistry laboratory and is an excep- 
tional student.” 

Temple University—264 students. Ph.G. 
—Albre R. Artice, Mary E. Brown, Spur- 
geon D. Brown, Raymond Bounds, Archer 
A. Claytor, Horace Clinton, Edith R. Green, 
Herbert R. Hamill, Susie Hampton, Eva G. 
Hall, Alvin S. Hawkes, Marjorie Smith, 
Mabel S. Manigault, Mary H. Moore, Wil- 
liam A. McGuire, Thomas J. Potter, Josiah 
Robinson, Cleophus Shaw, George Tilgh- 
man. D.D.S.—Lionel Gaskin, Gardner P. 
Downing, George W. Clinton, Artice J. 
Maddox, Samuel Logan. M.D.—Winfield 
M. Bishop, Edward H. Robinson, William E. 
Smith, Samuel G. Smith 

College of the City of New York—About 
80 students in the Day Session and at least 
100 in the evening session. A.B.—H. T. 
Delaney. Mr. Delaney was awarded the 
Board of Trustees Prize for the best orig- 
inal oration, 1923. B.S.—A. D. Smith. 

New York University — LL.B.—Joseph 
Morris, Sidney Christian. 

State University of Iowa—55 students. 
A.B.—Marian Colbin, W. W. Dowdy. LL.B. 
—W. E. Taylor. Mr. Taylor stood at the 
head of his class during the junior year and 
will probably graduate at the head of his 
class. During his freshman year he made 
second highest mark in a class of 90 and 
was appointed “quiz” master in the law of 
property and put on the editorial staff of 
the Jowa Law Bulletin. He has held the 
Dillom scholarship. D.D.S.—C. W. Allen. 
M.D.—J. H. N. Jones. 

Chicago University—68 students—Ph.B. 
—Elizabeth Neely, Mildred G. Dobson, Wil- 
helmina Harrison, Clementine Yerby, Mary 
Gee, Sadie Gray, Artisha G. Wilkerson. 
Harold Houston. B.S.—E. W. Campbell. 
LL.B.—John Branion, Andrew Davis, 
Charles Jefferson. J.D.—Irving C. Mbolli- 
son, J. D. Maddox, Loring Moore. M.S.— 
John C. Tinner. Ph.D.—Edward P. Davis. 

Northwestern University— About 20— 
A.B.—Otis Buckner, Charles Smith. B.S.— 








Euclid P. Ghee 
A.B., Harvard 
H. T. Delany 
B.A., City New York 
Riley N. Jackson 
A.B., Wittenberg 
William W. Dowdy 
B.A., Univ. Iowa 





Mildred A. Henson 
B.S., Ohio State 


E. Louise Browne 
A.B., Pennsylvania State 


Eolyn C. Klugh 
AB. Radcliffe 
John M. Robinson, Jr. 

California 
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Edwina M. Wright 
B.S., Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth P. Neely 
Ph.B., Chicago 
Nellie R. Bright 
A.B., Pennsylvania 
Roy P. Garrett 
B.S., Kansas State 


B.S., Bates 
George W. Gose, Jr. 
A.B., DePauw 
Walter R. Dunston 
A.B., Michigan 


A. Garland Parker 
B.S., Ohio State 
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James A. Turner. M.A.—James W. Eichel- 
berger. D.D.S.—William H. Benson, Joseph 
Nicholson, Reginald H. Chisholm, Robert 
McEwen, William Rose, Emory S. Gray, 
Andrew A. Dobson. M.D.—Atticus Ma- 
hone; Dr. Mahone won an internship in Cook 
County Hospital by competitive examina- 
tion. B.D.—J. Sidney Brookins. 

American Conservatory of Music—Mus. 
B.—Mildred O. Amos. 

Colorado College—5 students. 
ceives the A.B. degree this spring. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh—2 students. One receives the B.S. 
degree this spring. 

Kansas State Agricultural College—46 
students. B.S.—Mattie C. Jackson, J. L. 
Wilson, R. P. Garrett. 

Butler College—34 
Martha Horner. 

University of the City of Toledo—6 stu- 
dents. B.S.—A. E. Forsythe. 

DePauw University—4 students. A.B.—G. 
W. Gore. Mr. Gore completed the four year 
course in three and a half years. He is a 
Rector Scholar, winner of the Journalism 
prize for 1922; author of a pamphlet on 
“Negro Journalism”; Alpha Phi Alpha. 

Bates College—6 students. A.B.—T. R. 
Pinckney. Mr. Pinckney was a member of 
the intercollegiate debating team and “has 
done excellent work in his college studies, 
and has shown himself remarkably faith- 
ful and diligent. He has worked his way 
through college”. 

Purdue University—7 students. 
S. Williams. Ph.G.—W. F. Jones. M.D.— 
Richard Bondurant. Mr. Bondurant won 
honors; Alpha Phi Alpha. 

Oberlin College—51 students. A.B.— 
Gladys S. Berry, Josephine Humbles, Ethel 
E. McGhee, Louise R. McKinney, Geraldine 
O. S. Satchell, Gladys A. Wilkinson. 

Brown University—10 students. A.B.— 
Louis L. Redding. Mr. Redding won the two 
Carpenter premiums in public speaking in 
1922. He was cited in the first University 
Honor Day in October, 1922, and awarded 
the Gaston prize medal for excellence in 
oratory in 1928. This prize consists of a 
medal and one hundred dollars in cash. 
Alpha Phi Alpha. Ph.B.—Samuel B. Mil- 
ton, William Marks, Walter Beckett. 

Columbia University—A.B.—William E. 
Jackson, Nelson A. Holt. LL.B.—George 
W. Lawrence, Arthur A. Madison. M.D.— 
Agnes O. Griffin, A. B. Hunter, 1919; 
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through competitive examination, she has 
been admitted to Bellevue Hospital as an 
interne. Ph.G.—E. M. Osborn, C. T. Dab- 
ney, J. H. Jennings, O. B. Harbison, W. S. 
Hayes, Mrs. E. R. Boutté. 

Hunter College—18 students. A.B.— 
Josephine Campbell, Helen E. Shorter, Ber- 
tha L. Smith; W. Lucile Spence, cum laude. 
Phi Beta Kappa and honorable mention for 
the Kelly Bronze Medal in Education. 

Ohio State University—About 150 stu- 
ents. A.B.—Howard D. Giles, Helen M. 
Parker, Benjamin H. Scott, Mayme L. Show, 
Alfred J. Worsham, Claudius Forney. B.S. 
—Harvey G. Dickerson, Alberta Henley, 
Mildred A. Henson, Augustus G. Parker, 
Eunice V. Pepseco, Cecil C. Exum, Isaac 
Lane, Ednora Prillerman, Thelma Calhoun, 
A. T. Acosta Rinson. Ph.G.—Percy W. 
Giddings, Lucille Willis. D.D.S.—Donald 
A. Gillim, Thomas M. A. Johnson. B.E.E.— 
Jameson W. Sinkford. D.V.M.—Alphonso 
Smith. LL.B—Clay E. Hunter. M.D.— 
John S. Tanner. 

Dickinson School of Law—A.M. and LL.B. 
—W. Justin Carter, Jr., A.B., Howard, son 
of W. Justin Carter of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Coe College—3 students. B.S—G. R. 
Collins. 

Colgate University—8 students. 
W. H. A. Booker. 

University of Vermont—2 students. M.D. 
—David Morris. 

Wellesley College—3 students. A.B.— 
Clarissa M. Scott. Miss Scott won Wellesley 
Scholarship honors each year; is a member 
of the Varsity Hockey Team, receiving her 
letter “W”, 1922; Phi Beta Kappa, Welles- 
ley Chapter, 1923, Delta Sigma Theta. 
Daughter of Emmett J. Scott, Secretary of 
Howard University and former secretary to 
the late Booker T. Washington. 

University of Minnesota—18 students. 
A.B.—Bella Taylor, Alfred Elkins, Roy 


A.M.— 


Wilkins. Ph.G.—George King, Hutchins F. 
Inge, Frederick B. Inge. D.D.S.—Howard 
B. Shepard. 

Williams College—5 students. A.B.— 
Ralph W. Scott. 

Rutgers College—5 students. A.B.—Al- 


bert E. O. Lynch. 
University of Pennsylvania—164 students. 
A.B.—Harold W. Walters, Thomas A. 


Lemon, Anna L. Porter, Helen Reynolds, 
Edwina M. Wright, Nellie R. Bright, Tan- 
ner G. Duckey. D.D.S.—S. F. Aris, I. F. 
Donaldson, C. H. Hert, F. B. Sheffy. 
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B.S., Iowa State 
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Josephine Campbell 
B.A., Hunter 


Joseph C. Morris 
LL.B., New York 


Randolph Porter 
A.B., Ohio 


W. H. Mitchell, Jr. 
B.H., Springfield 
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Drake University—About 20 students. 
Mrs. Mabel C. Atwood received a diploma 
in piano. 

University of Southern California—About 
20. A.B.—Samuel B. Danley, Jr. LL.B.— 
Bert McDonald. Ph.G.—Ursula E. Pruitt, 
Coty Johnson, Emily Childress, Oscar 
Stokes, S. J. Alston, Paul J. Moore. B.D.— 
Samuel M. Beane. 

Syracuse University—31 students. A.B. 
—James A. Carew. Mr. Carew has won a 
scholarship in the Yale Law School, Alpha 
Phi Alpha; Frederick Douglass, Thomas 
Posey, Alpha Phi Alpha. B.S.—Rosamond 
Alston, Delta Sigma Theta; John A. Carter, 
Alpha Phi Alpha. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Manuel E. Perez. 

Wittenberg College. A.B.—Riley N. Jack- 
son. 

Springfield College—10 students. A.B.— 
William H. Mitchell, Jr. Mr. Mitchell is 
editor-in-chief of the college paper. 

Cornell Univérsity—13 students. 
C. A. Howell, J. M. Pierce. 

The New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 
Ph.G.—Alice E. Bunce, E. D. Giggets. 

Boston University—55 students. A.B.— 
Harriet Banks, Robert Cooper. M.A.—- 
George A. Singleton, Gertrude M. Stewart, 
Thomas Kersky. LL.B.—Alfred J. Gomes, 
George A. Walton. LL.M—Edward W. 
Howard, Jr., Clifton R. Wharton, Howard 
R. Williams. S.T.B.—Eldridge F. Dent, 
Timothy B. Echols, Stanley E. Grannum, 
Isaiah R. Lemon, Martin L. Mackay. M.D. 
-—§. O. Johnson, G. C. Branch, Henry Davis, 
John Bogges. 

Edward P. Davis, who received a fellow- 
ship last year at the University of Chicago, 
received this year his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Germanic languages and lit- 
erature, magna cum laude. His thesis was 
the “Semasiology of Verbs of Talking and 
Saying in the High German Dialects”. Dur- 
ing the year Dr. Davis was chairman of the 
Germanic Club of the University of Chicago 
composed of graduate students and instruc- 
tors. He is spending the summer in Europe 
and will return to his work as the Head 
of the Department of German at Howard 
University. 

Elizabeth Ross Haynes, an A.B. of Fisk 
University, received her A.M. at Columbia 
University in sociology. She was formerly 
secretary of the National Board of the Y. 
W. C. A. in work for colored women and is 
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B.S.— 
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EDWARD P. DAVIS, Ph.D. 


the author of “Unsung Heroes”. She is the 
wife of Dr. George E. Haynes. 

Miss Sonoma Talley is the first colored 
girl to receive an artist’s diploma from the 
Damrosch Institute of Musical Art. The 
examiners included Harold Bauer, Mme. 
Elly Ney, Ernest Hutcheson and Wilhelm 
Bachausn. There was evidently some hesi- 
tancy in conceding to Miss Talley the place 
she had won. She was not allowed, for in- 
stance, to play the concerto with the orches- 
tra which is always played by the ranking 
piano student. She was, however, given an- 
other place on the commencement program. 
Then too the annual prize of $1000 was 
given to a white singer who was said to have 
ranked Miss Talley by 1 per cent in her 
marks. This weighty 1 per cent evidently 
lay so hard upon the consciences of the 
judges or upon Mr. Damrosch’s own soul 
that a special and unusual prize of $500 was 
given Miss Talley. It is possible that the 
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A. McCoy 
Ph.G., Pittsburgh 


Wallace S. Hayes 
Ph.G., Columbia 


Ursula Pruitt 


Ph.G., Southern Cal 


M. L. yg 
S.T.B., Boston 


Cc T. L, 
Ph.G., Columbia 


John T. Lee 
M.D., Michigan 
Etnah R. Boutte 
Ph.G., Columbia 


R. L. Lemon 
S-T.B., Boston 
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return to New York of Paul Cravath, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees and patron 
of Miss Talley, had something to do with 
her unusual and rather tardy recognition. 
Miss Talley is a member of the faculty of 
the Martin-Smith Music School. 

Several Northern institutions had no 
graduates but enrolled colored students as 
follows: Simmons 1, New Hampshire 1, 
Wesleyan, Ct., 2, Rhode Island State 2, Mt. 
Holyoke 1, Illinois Wesleyan 2, Bradley 
Polytechnic 8, University of North Dakota 
1, University of Maine 1, Worcester Poly- 
technic 2, Smith 3, Amherst 10, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural 1, Bowdoin 1, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 3, Case School 2, Hills- 
dale 2, Wheaton 1, Brooklyn Polytechnic 4, 
Ohio Wesleyan 3, University of Akron 3, 
De Moines 4, Oregon State Agricultural 4, 
Union 1, State College, Washington, 1, Uni- 
versity of Colorado 2, Middlebury 3. 

Colored Colleges had the following stu- 
dents and graduates: 

Howard—1129 in college; 67 with A.B. 
degree; 89 with B.S.; 7, B.Music; 1, A.M.; 
2, M.Sce.; 27, M.D.; 60, D.D.S.; 22, Phar. 
Chem.; 34, LL.B.; 4, Th.B.; 32, Commissions 
in R.O.T.C. 

Lincoin—-242 in college; 44 with A.B. de- 
gree; 3 with 8.T.B. 

Wilberforce—252 in college; 42 with A.B. 
degree; 11 with B.D. 

Fisk—266 in college; 40 with A.B. degree. 

Morehouse—178 in college; 38 with A.B. 
degree. 
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Virginia Union—170 in college; 31 with 
A.B. degree; 2 with B.D.; 1 B.Th. 

Morgan—208 in college; 26 with A.B. 
degree. 

Talladega—117 in college; 23 with A.B. 
degree. 

Wiley—219 in college; 18 with A.B. de- 
gree. 

Bishop—125 in college; 16 with B.S. de- 
gree; 3, B.Th. 

Atlanta—172 in college; 15 with A.B. de- 
gree. 

Livingstone—63 in college; 12 with A.B 
degree. 

Shaw—11 with A.B. degree. 

Florida A. & M.—11 with A.B. degree. 

Knoxville—86 in college; 9 with A.B. de 
gree. 

Benedict—8 with A.B. degree. 

Morris Brown—100 in college; 6 with 
A.B. degree. 

Samuel Huston—6 with A.B. degree. 

Hampton—4 with A.B. degree. 


Hartshorn—15 in college; 4 with A.B 
degree. 

West Virginia Collegiate—4 with A.B. 
degree. 


Georgia State—3 with A.B. degree. 
Paine—33 in college; 3 with A.B. degree. 
Claflin—59 in college; 1 with A.B. degree. 
Meharry—68 with M.D. degree; 98 with 
D.D.S.; 28, Phar.G.; 10, nurse-training. 
Gammon—4 with B.D. degree. 


(To be continued in the August CRISIS.) 
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GOD’S PAWN 


A Prize Story 
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_ story was awarded second place 
in the competition initiated by the 
Delta Omega Chapter of the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority “for the best short story 
written by a Negro student”. The Commit- 
tee of Award consisted of Arthur B. Spin- 
garn, Jessie Fauset and W. E. B. DuBois. 
Their decision was unanimous. 

Mr. Howe is a student at Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 


T was a casual letter from a boyhood 

friend that brought Stark Maynard home. 
The man who penned it had no idea that 
any word of his could touch the wanderer, 
and least of all did he think that the little 
passage of local news in which he mentioned 
Anne Gordon would receive the attention 
and bring the result that it did. But to 
Maynard that passage brought alluring 
dreams. 

“You remember Anne Marlowe?” the 
paragraph read. “She is back here now as 
the wife of the new ‘Y’ secretary. His 
name is Gordon, and he is an ex-lieutenant 
gone into social work. He is raising Hell 
now because we don’t give all our time and 
money to the members of our race who are 
pouring in here from the South,—I should 
say the far South to you I suppose. Any- 
way old Doc Raymond says the man is a 
fanatic. Anne is as quiet and as pretty as 
ever, but I don’t think she is happy. Very 
few marriages are happy these days.” 

Once, in the spring time of his life, when 
the world had seemed half divine, Maynard 
had written a sentence in his note book 
concerning this girl of whom the letter 
spoke. “Anne Marlowe is an angel from 
Heaven.” That was the line. He had 
scrawled it there among the despised alge- 
braic equations and the hideous caricatures 
of his teachers that were scattered over 
the page. Now in his twenty-sixth year, 
with the fleeting sweetness of boyhood be- 
hind him, the face of the gir! still lingered 
in his thoughts, not wholly angelic now, but 
touched with the dust of earth and seen in 
the light of a wide, if not inspiring, experi- 
ence with the world. The letter made him 
long to see her again. Perhaps it was just 
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a whim; but he was a man who followed his 
whims whenever he could; and so he left the 
gleaming lights of Harlem behind him and 
came back to the city of his birth, that lay 
geographically, and spiritually as well, be- 
tween the cold North and the passionat> 
South. 

The community in which he had spent his 
boyhood welcomed him cordially. His 
father, a simple-minded, kind-hearted old 
preacher, received him after the approved 
fashion of the Biblical legend, embracing 
him affectionately and thanking the great 
God who had touched the heart of his 
erring son. His neighbors, the prosperous 
and progressive Negroes of Clay Street and 
its environs, were but little less demon- 
strative. Stark had always been popular. 
He was possessed of a graceful, but thor- 
oughly masculine beauty; tall, lithe, splen- 
didly muscled. His skin was dark brown 
and flawless, his features clean cut and 
manly, his eyes black and their glance some- 
times unpleasantly bold. Stylish in dress, 
amusingly satirical in speech, cultured to a 
degree, a dancer; with no higher aim than 
to get the most pleasure for the least sacri- 
fice, he was admirably fitted for the lighter 
social activities of any group. His four 
years away from home had only served to 
surround him with a glamour of romance. 
As might be expected women adored him 
and the little social world of the city opened 
its arms to him. 

This glowing welcome pleased him, but he 
did not forget for one moment his real pur- 
pose in being in the city. At the first dance 
that he attended he looked eagerly for 
Anne’s face among the crowd, but in vain. 
He remembered that she had never been 
much of a social butterfly anyway, and he 
realized that the chances of finding her at a 
dance were slight. He therefore resolved to 
call on her. They had been childhood 
friends, and there was nothing in the pro- 
posed visit to which the most conventional 
person could object. Once in her presence 
who could forsee the result? Life was a 
very uncertain thing, and unhappy wives 
were not angels but beautiful women in 
some cases, and often restless and wonder- 
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fully alive. Above his earth perhaps his 
drowsy gods were smiling. Who could tell? 

During these warm summer days another 
man was dreaming also, but not of guilty 
love. This other dreamer thought in terms 
of human progress and of justice and 
peace in a world worn out with wars, and 
riots and crime. Right now in the sphere 
in which he worked stern realities were 
threatening to bring his dream towers 
crashing down in ruin about his head. This 
other dreamer was Ralph Gordon, “Y” man 
of a new type; young, farsighted, enthusi- 
astic and sincere. The problem that con- 
fronted him now was the city’s problem and 
the Nation’s problem as well. it was partly 
industrial and partly racial. It had had 
its birth in times of stress. The colored 
population of the city had increased enor- 
mously during the war in answer to un- 
precedented demands for workers, but now 
in a period of sub-normal industrial activity 
another exodus was sweeping northward 
from the far South. The city was directly 
in the line of the advance. Negroes wer? 
coming in every day and staying there. 
There was not enough work for them, not 
nearly enough. The housing conditions 
were wretched in the extreme. Most of the 
new-comers lived in the Barnsley Street 
neighborhood near the southern end of the 
city. Here they were crowded like beasts 
in the narrow, dirty alleys, with four and 
five families packed into single houses. This 
district, poorly policed from the first and 
utterly neglected by the civil authorities, had 
quickly become a veritable hot-bed of dis- 
ease and vice, where the evil went unmo- 
lested and the good struggled almost hope- 
lessly to preserve purity. 


But out in the city, where race contacts 
were unavoidable, race feeling was growing 
at an alarming rate. The police feared a 
wave in ever-increasing crime. There were 
race clashes among laborers on crowded 
street cars and fights among workers in the 
big steel and copper plants. Pedestrians 
were held up at night by masked bandits. 
There were many murder cases on the Court 
docket. Then there was the white press, 
magnifying the pettiest crime committed by 
a Negro until it reached enormous propor- 
tions, pratirg eternally of black brutes and 
black thugs and the limit of white patience, 
fanning, with studied method, the red flame 
of race hatred. 
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Gordon saw disaster ahead. He realized 
that it could only be avoided by the con- 
certed action of the best elements of both 
races and that it was from his own race 
that the effort must spring. To this end he 
sought to organize the prominent men of 
his community. He tried to make them 
see that the influx concerned them mightily, 
that to shirk their responsibility was not 
only dangerous but dishonorable as well. 
The Barnsley Street district was essentially 
the Clay Street district’s job. The men com- 
ing from the South should be met, wel- 
comed and directed. The housing problem 
should be attacked at once even if it re- 
quired the pooling of funds and the buyinz 
of property beyond the southern boundaries 
of the city. In conjunction with these initial 
efforts Gordon wanted an inter-racial com- 
mittee formed for the purpose of discussinz 
the situation. He did not claim that his 
own ideas were the best possible working 
theories. He simply asked for organization 
and action. He got nothing but quibblinz 
and evasion. Everybody was too busy, very 
much too busy. The doctors had more work 
than they could do. The preachers were 
saving souls at a terrific rate and had no 
time for anything material, unless perhaps 
it was their Sunday collections. Some real 
estate dealers had rented houses to the 
southern laborers at rates as exorbitant as 
those charged by the white profiteers of the 
Barnsley Street district. They felt that 
Gordon was a meddler and said so. The 
attitude of many towards the men who had 
come in with the influx was one of half- 
veiled scorn. They seemed to think that 
these ignorant black folk should have stayed 
at home, that somehow their presence in the 
city lowered the standing of the refined and 
somewhat elegant Clay Street society. 

Then one morning a street car conductor 
was stabbed in a fight with a colored 
laborer. By noon white rowdies were at- 
tacking Negro pedestrians on the downtown 
streets. 

That afternoon, while the city hung on 
the verge of the precipice, Stark Maynard 
made his call at the home of Anne Gordon. 
He found her alone as he had hoped to find 
her and she welcomed him with a warmth 
that was refreshingly natural and sincere. 

“T heard that you had come back, Stark,” 
she said when they were seated in her small, 
simply-furnished little parlor. “And I 
really wanted to see you. I’ve been won- 














dering what you were like after your years 
away from home.” 

Stark Maynard, very calm and very hand- 
some, looked at her for a long moment in 
silence. She had not changed greatly since 
the days when she had sat across the aisle 
from him in high school classes. There was 
the same sweet face whose charm lay in a 
rare beauty of expression rather than in 
any marked perfection of feature. Her skin 
the color of pale gold, her eyes violet and 
faintly suggestive of wistful sadness, her 
hair soft and brown, her slender figure 
graceful and beautiful—she was more lovely 
if anything than his dreams of her had ever 
been. 

“T thought that perhaps you had forgot- 
ten me,” he said at last. “I was prepared 
to say: ‘Why Mrs. Gordon, surely you re- 
member the black sheep of the Maynard 
family who was packed off to Lincoln the 
same day your family moved to West Vir- 
ginia; the black sheep who got himself 
thrown out. of college before he had time 
to absorb even the slightest bit of Christian 
education; and who forthwith set out alone 
to seek his fortune in the wide, wide 
world.’” 

Anne smiled. “Nobody ever forgets you, 
Stark,” she said. “You still laugh at every- 
thing, even that serious scrape. But tell 
me. What are you doing?” 

Maynard frowned at her in mock stern- 
ness. “Is that a question common to the 
whole race of Gordons?” he asked. “Your 
husband, I believe, asked me that very ques- 
tion several evenings ago when I had the 
pleasure of conversing with him.” 

“Then you have met Ralph!” 

The eagerness, the pride in the girl’s voice 
was not lost upon Maynard. He looked at 
her through narrowed, speculative eyes. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “I have had that 
honor. I had played several sets with old 
Doc Raymond on the ‘Y’ courts and when 
we came into the building, bound for the 
showers, Gordon drew my late opponent 
aside. ‘Raymond,’ I heard him say, as if 
Doc had been a private in a dark contingent 
of the A. E, F., ‘Raymond, you say you 
haven’t time? Well, when the crash comes, 
and it is coming soon, everyone of you will 
find time to dodge the bullets.’ Some force- 
ful speaker your husband, but anyway Ray- 
mond turned the conversation by introducing 
me; and the first thing your husband wanted 
to know was my occupation. Of course that 
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stumped me, Anne, not being engaged in any 
material pursuit at the present moment. I 
told him as much. Then he offered me a job 
hustling baggage or something of the sort, 
but I politely declined; and if you are con- 
templating any such offer, I shall certainly 
rush from your house. Really, I can’t 
spend my time meeting those fellows who 
are coming into our stations daily from the 
wilds of Hither "Bam. Gordon shouldn’t 
even expect it.” 

“So that is a joke to you too, just like 
everything else,” said Anne. “Is all of life 
a thing to be laughed at?” 

“Yes, it is funny, Anne, when it isn’t ab- 
solutely disgusting,” Maynard said laugh- 
ingly. “Everybody rushing, bustling about, 
worried or angry, forever fighting for 
something, wishing for something, they 
don’t know what, and all the while going 
steadily towards nowhere. Can you blame 
me for laughing? But you-——” and his. 
smile faded—“you don’t amuse me. Some- 
how you mean something. Someone told me 
that you were unhappy. Tell me, is it so? 
Is it true?” 

He leaned towards her, his body tense, 
his eyes searching her face as if he would 
draw from her the answer he desired. 

The girl was surprised at his words. “Me 
unhappy!” she exclaimed. “Why, I never 
could be really unhappy with Ralph. If 1 
am ever momentarily sad it is because of the 
discouragements he is suffering here, or be- 
cause I am sometimes jealous of the things 
which are bigger than individual love. His 
work does mean so much to him.” 

Maynard bit his lip. The word “senti- 
ment” was on the end of his tongue, but 
other thoughts beat in his brain. Just what 
had he hoped to gain from this visit? Had 
he really expected to drag her down into 
one of those sordid love episodes which had 
marked the last four years of his life? And 
after all could he without a loss as real as 
it was strange change his ideal for a less 
pure reality? Did he really want the 
angel of his boyhood to come down to earth 
where illusions faded and ideals died?” 

Through the open windows came the 
sounds of the street; the dull rumble of the 
cars on the Avenue below, the laughter cf 
playing children, the musical whispering of 
the wind in the full-foliaged maple tree that 
grew in front of the house. The day was 
dying and the glow of the sunset was over 
everything. A golden mist was in the air, 
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the window spaces formed squares of rosy 
light. 

Then suddenly a new sound arose. It 
seemed to start down on the avenue, dis- 
tant at first, but growing louder, shriller 
every moment; the high-pitched voices of 
newsboys screaming the headlines of extra 
papers. 

Anne ran to the window and Maynard 
arose leisurely and drew near her, so near 
that he could have bent his head and touched 
her hair with his lips. When the newsboys 
came into sight he called one and bought a 
paper. Together he and Anne read the 
news that was stirring the whole city to its 
depths. “Unknown Negro assaults white 
girl near Clearmount,” they read. “White 
men mobilize on South Clinton Street to in- 
vade black belt where criminal is in hiding— 
Feeling intense—Negroes attacked and 
beaten on streets—Armed white men flock- 
ing to join posse on Clinton Street—Limit 
of endurance passed—Serious fighting in 
Ardmore steel plant.” 

“Tt has come,” said Anne. 


The block had leaped into life at the 
coming of the newsboys. The doors and 
windows were darkened now by excited men 
and women. There was consternation on 
every face, for who could say whether this 
little street, always peaceful, and entirely 
off the beaten track of the city’s teeming 
life, would escape the madness of the com- 
ing disorder? 

It was Maynard who first caught sight 
of Gordon striding up the street, a mis- 
shapen panama on his head, a frown on his 
rugged face, a crumpled newspaper in his 
fist. Maynard touched Anne’s arm. 

“Here comes Gordon,” he said. “A 
prophet whose prophecy is coming true 
should look happier than that.” 

But Anne twas gone from his side in a 
moment to meet her husband at the door. 
Standing there where she had left him, May- 
nard heard the sound of the door being 
opened; and then came Gordon’s bass voice 
with a note of anger in it. 

“It’s a regular mobilization call,” he was 
saying. “Right here in this dirty, yellow 
sheet; a call for all the white riff-raff of the 
city to attack that congested, disordered, 
hopelessly green and dazed black settlement. 
I’ve called up the Chief of Police. He says 
that he can handle it and will handle it. 
He lies. The Mayor is adamant. I tell you 


the city is in the mood for a massacre. Al- 
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ready it has come home to some of us; 
Raymond’s son was beaten nearly to death 
down town a while ago. Oh, Clay Street is 
awake and very much concerned now and 
it can protect itself. But what about the 
people down Barnsley Street way, those 
men about to be murdered, those innocent, 
ignorant, women and children whom we 
have ignored and neglected? Anne, I’m 
going down there.” 

Then Anne’s protest in a passionate, trem- 
ulous voice: “You shan’t go, Ralph! You 
shan’t. You will be killed. What can one 
man do alone?” 

But Gordon was determined. “One man 
can lead,” he said. “They must resist. It 
will save life in the end. This must not be 
another East St. Louis. Come, kiss me good- 
bye. I'll be back.” 

Then he kissed her and left her. 

From his place at the window Maynard 
watched the tall, well-knit figure out of 
sight and then went out into the hall. 
There, leaning against the door which Gor- 
don had slammed in leaving the house, he 
found Anne crying silently. 

“Anne,” he said. “Anne.” 

Conflicting emotions new to him raged 
within the man. He wanted to take the 
girl in his arms, to kiss her and comfort 
her and tell her that he could not endure 
the sight of that dear head bowed in sor- 
row. And yet he hated himself for daring 
even to think of touching her. In a sudden 
dawn of admiration for Gordon he felt 
small and ashamed. The brave spirit of 
the man, whom Anne loved, struck some 
deep chord in Maynard’s nature. But 
there was Anne crying, Anne, the woman 
whom he had come home to see. He could 
not tell himself that she was not fair. Then 
came the desire to get out of the whole af- 
fair. The house seemed to be stifling him. 
If Anne would only move away from the 
door and let him out. He took a quick 
step forward, and his hand moved towards 
the latch, but Anne lifted her head and 
placed a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Don’t go Stark,” she pleaded. “Not just 
yet. I believe I’m afraid to be alone.” 

And so he stayed. The sun’s glow faded, 
the twilight deepened into night, the street 
became deserted and still. Hours dragged 
by, tragic hours in the life of the city, anx- 
ious, fearful hours for the woman who sat 
by the window keeping her vigil of love, 
strange hours of thought for the outwardly 
calm man who sat near her. 
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Once in the night the telephone rang in 
the hall; Anne answered it, with Maynard 
standing by. It was a call from the Y. M. 
C. A. building. Someone wanted to know 
if Gordon was at home. Yes, there had been 
fighting. A mob had attacked the Barnsley 
Street settlement but had met a surprisingly 
strong resistance and had been held at bay. 
Barnsley Street was now a dead line which 
no white nor black dared cross. The author- 
ities? Oh, yes, they had acted. Soldiers 
were coming in from Fort Harris. Soldiers 
were always sent for quickly enough when 
Negroes defended themselves. The few po- 
lice left up town were having trouble with 
growing throngs of angry whites who could 
not be dispersed. Too bad, wasn’t it, that 
Raymond’s boy had died? She hadn’t 
heard? Well, Raymond was not the only 
man to suffer. From all reports the num- 
ber of dead was appalling: 

This news merely served to increase An- 
ne’s anxiety. She seemed to forget that 
Maynard was present. She prayed to God 
aloud as little children are taught to pray. 
“Protect him, Oh God! Save him for me, 
dear Father!” Then to herself—“I can’t 
live unless he does come back. I’m not like 
him. I’m selfish. His love takes in the 
whole world.” 


Then in the early hours of the morning 
as if in answer to her prayers, Ralph Gor- 
don came; a bloody, breathless creature out 
of the darkness of the streets. He stag- 
gered across the threshold of his home and 
fell into the open arms of Anne, his blood 
staining the whiteness of her.summer dress, 
and his body collapsing utterly in her em- 
brace. 

In that moment Maynard thought him 
dead, but when they had carried him up the 
stairs and laid him on his bed they found 
that his wound was not dangerous, a mere 
flesh wound that had bled profusely. He 
had fainted from this loss of blood and the 
exhaustion brought on by the violent exer- 
tion of the last few hours. 


When Gordon opened his eyes a few min- 
utes later Anne was bending over him 
whispering his name, and behind her, erect 
and motionless like some dim, brooding 
spirit of the Nile, Stark Maynard stood 
silently looking at him. Gordon lifted him- 
self on his elbow, but Anne gently pushed 
him back. He tried to speak, but she leaned 
nearer and stopped his speech with a kiss. 
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“Hush, dear,” she murmured. “You are 
safe. You are mine.” 

The man relaxed, closed his tired eyes 
and sighed contentedly. 

Then Maynard turned and silently left 
the room. As he descended the stairs he 
was thinking in vague terms of the future. 
Tomorrow he would leave the city and re- 
turn to New York or probably move on 
to “Chi,” it didn’t matter where so long as 
he could get away from this girl whose 
beauty would ever call to the evil within 
him, even though his spirit worshipped her. 
He couldn’t live like that; sooner or later 
he would be sure to tell her that he cared 
unless he banished himself from her pres- 
ence forever. 

In the darkness of the lower hall he fum- 
bled about for his hat, found it and put it 
on, but as he stepped towards the door the 
form of a policeman loomed up darkly on 
the other side of the glass. Maynard drew 
back quickly. It could mean but one thing. 
They had come for Gordon. They would 
drag him from his bed and from Anne’s 
frantic, clinging arms. After her night of 
terror could she.stand it? It would break 
her heart; it would kill her. Then a thought 
came, so suddenly, so clearly that it almost 
seemed as if someone had whispered the 
words in his ear. He reached out his hand 
and calmly opened the door. 

“I am Ralph Gordon,” he said. 
render.” 

The officer seized his arm without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “That’s best,” he mut- 
tered. “Now, for God’s sake, hurry, man.” 
Another blue-coated figure hurried up the 
steps and crowded into the vestibule. Hand- 
cuffs were snapped on the prisoner’s wrists. 
Maynard wondered why they were in such 
a rush. Why did they dash with him down 
the steps and hustle him into the little car 
that stood by the curb? Why were their 
voices hushed and their eyes fearful as the 
youth at the wheel guided the car down the 
smooth street? 

Then suddenly he saw and understood, 
for, as the car turned into the Avenue it 
ran headlong into a mass of seething, rush- 
ing humanity that came to meet it. His 
captors leaped to their feet, their revolvers 
in their hands. “Drive through them. 
Run over them!” they cried to the driver. 
But in the excitement the young fellow be- 
came confused; the car jerked unsteadily 
and then stopped. The sea of distorted 
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white faces closed in upon it. Exultant 
yells, menacing and terrible, rang in May- 
nard’s ear. Fierce eyes glared at him; 
high, shrill voices were cursing him, hands, 
like the crooked talons of yellow monsters, 
reached for him. 

Maynard crouched between the two po- 
licemen, who were fighting grimly to save 
his life, his mind in turmoil, his body trem- 
bling; the primal instincts suddenly alive— 
fear, the love of life, the impulse to cry 
out. Then thoughts came, thoughts that 
were half ideas and half visions—Anne’s 
fair face, Gordon’s unconscious form, the 
mild face of his father as it had looked that 
morning. Why had he come home? Had 
he come home for this? Was it God? Had 
it always been God, moving him here and 
there across the world and then at last 
bringing him home for this? What voice 
had whispered in his ear back at the house, 
urging him to do the thing that he had done, 
making him think it a light thing that 
would save Anne the terror of an unpleas- 
ant scene until the morning when she would 
be better able to stand it? But this greater 
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sacrifice—he hadn’t willed this. Tomorrow 
there would come martial law; saner 


thought, fairness for Gordon, and for Anne, 
happiness. But Stark Maynard, God’s 
pawn, would be swept from the littered sur- 
face of- the earth. 

One of the policemen, fighting desper- 
ately in the arms of two frenzied young 
giants, went hurtling from the running 
board. Maynard drew himself erect and 
faced the storm. There was the world 
rushing about him, wild, mad, foolishly in- 
tense as he had always seen it; and now as 
always in the midst of sham and delusion 
—licked, cheated, thwarted. Killing him for 
Gordon—Fools! 

Then suddenly a brutal, bloated face was 
close to him, great, fiery eyes were staring 
into his, an iron rod held in a massive hand 
whirred in the air above him. So this was 
death! Maynard did not even raise his 
shackled hands; and as the iron descended 
and the light went out of his eyes forever, 
he was smiling, sardonically smiling in the 
bestial, sweating face of his slayer. 
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T is perhaps appropriate for this issue 

of THE CRIsIs to select certain Schools 
of the Year instead of our usual Men of 
the Month. We select three: One is a small 
girls’ school, long and favorably known for 
its excellent work; another is one of the 
two great medical schools of the race which 
passes this year into Grade A; and the 
last is the resurrected mother of this great 
medical school. 

Forty years ago Joseph C. Hartshorn of 
Rhode Island founded a school “in memory 
of his sainted wife, Rachael Hartshorn for 
the separate education of young colored 
women.” This school is located in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and had as its first presi- 
dent Lyman B. Tefft, who served for twenty- 
nine years and was succeeded by G. W. 
Rigler who is now in the eleventh year of 
his service. Both are white men from 
Rhode Island. The school has sent out 
about 400 graduates most of whom have 
become teachers and housewives. It has no 
endowment but is supported by Baptist Mis- 
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sion societies, General Education Board and 
colored friends. There are seventeen teach- 
ers of whom five are colored and the aver- 
age salary is $660. The building equipment 
is not large, there being two dormitory 
buildings in which the reception rooms and 
dining rooms are situated. There is also 
a gymnasium and a president’s home. The 
course begins with the grammar school and 
goes through college. 





When John Braden founded Central Ten- 
nessee College (now known as Walden Uni- 


versity) in 1866, he planned a department 
of Medicine as one of the integral parts of 
the future University. In 1876, ten years 
later, through the liberal donations of the 
five Meharry Brothers the Meharry Medi- 
cal Department of Central Tennessee Col- 
lege was founded with Dr. George W. Hub- 
bard as Dean. Dr. Hubbard served until 
February 1, 1921, when he became Presi- 
dent Emeritus and was succeeded by Dr. 
John J. Mullowney. 

Meantime, the institution had grown and 
developed; it has graduated 2,024 Doctors in 
Medicine, 479 Dentists, 284 Pharmacists and 
80 trained nurses. About five years ago, 
it became independent of Walden Univer- 
sity and later bought the old Walden 
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Campus; the new Walden University moved 
to a site further out. 

Meharry has to-day 187 medical students, 
330 dental students, 86 pharmacy students 
and 20 students of nurse training. There 
are 86 teachers of whom 28 teach full time. 
Thus in numbers and teachers Meharry is 
the largest Negro medical school in the 
world. 

President Mullowney immediately began 
to reorganize and modernize the institution. 
He is an Englishman, forty-three years of 
age, brought up in Canada, coming to the 





United States as a youth. He was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy and the 
Medical School of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, and has served in China and at 
Girard College, Pennsylvania. At the com- 
mencement of 1923, the new President was 
able to announce that Meharry Medical 
College for the first time in its history was 
recognized by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation as a Grade A Institution. In order 
to accomplish this great result the institu- 
tion has raised an endowment fund of a lit- 
tle over $500,000; has renovated the hos- 
pital; put new equipment in the Dental 
Hall; equipped a hospital laboratory and 
established a department of pathology with 
William Samuel Quinland at the head, Dr. 
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Quinland’s distinguished career at Harvard 
as a Rosenwald Fellow, we have often noted. 
Practically all of the medical faculty of 
the school are Negroes and the Negroes are 
largely represented on the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

Meantime, the old Central Tennessee Col- 
lege, which became Walden University and 
was ordered closed, has been revived as 
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Walden College. Its work will be that of a 
Preparatory School and Junior College. The 
new site is a beautiful one, overlooking the 
City of Nasliville from the south. The new 
President, T. R. Davis, was trained at How- 
ard University and is a Master of Arts of 
the University of Chicago. The school has 
been formally received into the school sys- 
tem of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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EXT year a new President of the 

United States, new members of the 
House of Representatives and one-third of 
the Senators are to be elected. The atti- 
tude of Negro voters is important; more 
Negroes will vote next year than ever be- 
fore in the history of the United States. 
The increased migration to the North, the 
naturalization of foreigners and the small 
but steady increase by birth will probably 
add one quarter of a million voters to the 
rolls, making a total Negro vote in North- 
ern and border states of between three- 
fourths and one million voters. 

These voters are incensed against both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 
They remember Democrats because of the 
treatment of black men during the War, the 








* From information furnished by Morris Lewis of 
Chicago and R. McCants Andrews of Durham, N. C. 
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segregation in government departments and 
the continued mob violence, disfranchise- 
ment and “Jim Crow” legislation in the 
“rotten borough” districts of the South. 
They remember the absolute failure of the 
Republicans to redeem or seriously try to 
redeem their campaign pledge to pass fed- 
eral legislation against lynching, or to rec- 
ognize in any way the just demands of the 
Negro constituency. 

Under these circumstances what will the 
Negro voter do? Is he intelligent enough 
to guide his political boat in such rough 
waters? There have been two chances to 
judge: one in a city election in Baltimore 
and the other in a city election in Chicago. 

In Chicago, the black man has been 
counted as the secure appendage of the Re- 
publicans: In the second and third wards cf 
Chicago, the large colored vote is registered. 











POLITICAL 


On the West Side, North Side, in Engle- 
wood, Woodlawn, the Hyde Park and old 
380th Ward districts, there are also varied 
numbers of such voters from a few hun- 
dred to twenty thousand and more. 

The principal candidates for Mayor in 
the recent election were Postmaster Arthur 
Lueder, Republican, and William E. Dever, 
Judge of the Superior Court, Democrat. 
Judge Dever was the only candidate of his 
party in the democratic primaries. Mr. 
Lueder was one of three candidates of his 
party in the Republican primaries. He was 
the choice of the Chicago Tribune, of Senator 
Medill McCormick and of Attorney General 
Brundage, an agency and individuals bear- 
ing the reputation of being lukewarm or 
unfriendly to the interests of the colored 
people, It might also be said that in the 
Republican primaries the colored districts 
supported the candidacy of Judge Barasa, 
who had been eminently fair in hearings 
before him in connection with the race riots 
of 1919, again demonstrating that the col- 
ored voter was doing some thinking. Aside 
from the election of a Mayor, a City Clerk 
ahd City Treasurer were to be elected. 

The election returns show just how dis- 
cerning was the vote of the second and third 
wards where so many colored people live. 
Th: second ward gave Dever, Democrat, 
8,269; Lueder, Republican, 7,119. These 
two wards contributed over 17,487 of the 
108,000 plurality for Dever. And in these 
two wards the Republican candidates for 
City Clerk and City Treasurer got more 
votes than the Democratic candidates for 
the respective offices, thus showing that the 
colored voter did not vote a “straight” dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Aside from reasons already assigned, and 
of more importance, was the thought on 
the part of black voters that the Republican 
party leaders should be taught a lesson be- 
fore the 1924 elections; also, there was the 
attitude of resentment on the part of colored 
voters because Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son was coerced into withdrawing from the 
mayoralty race; Negroes generally were not 
unmindful of the fair treatment accorded 
them by Mayor Thompson. 

As a practical result of the election in 
Chicago, Major A. E. Patterson and Earl B. 
Dickerson, both colored lawyers, have been 
appointed on the staff of Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsels of the City of Chicago by the 
new Democratic Mayor, Hon. William E. 
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Dever. Major Patterson says: “If Judge 
Dever and his political associates give the 
Negro a square deal, and it is generally 
believed that they will, there will be little 
reason to believe the Democratic party will 
not receive a fair proportion of the Negro 
votes in future campaigns.” 

In Baltimore, the situation was more 
complicated: the Republican candidate, 
Broening, then Mayor, was opposed by 
a former Mayor Preston running as an 
Independent Democrat and the regular 
democratic nominee, Jackson. The regis- 
tered Negro vote in Baltimore is over 30,000, 
concentrated largely in nine wards. The 
colored people were against Mayor Broe- 
ning and issued the following card to shaw 
their reasons: 

“Why we are against Mayor Broening 

“Because—Mr. Broening permitted the 
Ku Klux Klan to parade the city when a 
Democratic Governor refused them the use 
of the state armories. 

“Because—Mr. Broening takes the credit 
for opening one new school (colored) which 
was started by a democratic councilman. 

“Because—Mr. Broening is endeavoring 
to put the proposed new Colored High 
School in politics; but the securing of this 
was the result of long years of protracted 
effort and the loyal support of our group 
to all school loans. 

“Because—Mr. Broening and his party 
leaders double-crossed the Colored Council- 
men and their constituency in the famous 
constable fight; this, we will never forget 
nor forgive. 

“Because—Mr. Broening and his School 
Board have refused to equalize the Colored 
Teachers’ salaries for equal service. 

“Vote for Mr. Howard W. Jackson, for 
Mayor.” 

On the other hand, Preston took a stand 
diametrically opposed to the new colored 
high school on which ground was recently 
broken and the contract let although the 
building has not actually been begun. Jews 
and Catholics turned against Broening on 
account of the Ku Klux Klan incident. The 
dilemma before the colored voters was a dif- 
ficult one. Many of them refused to vote 
for a Democrat under any circumstances 
and kept away from the Polls; those who 
did vote, voted very largely for Jackson. 
But there again the Maryland ballot is a 
very complicated affair, and any attempt to 
vote a “split” ticket usually results in the 
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ballot being thrown out. Those Negroes, 
therefore, who voted for Jackson did not 
dare to attempt to “split” their ticket and 
vote also for their own two colored mem- 
bers of the Council. The result was, that 
both Broening and the two colored members 
were defeated and Jackson triumphed over 
the demagogue Preston. 

When we add these two incidents to the 
fact that in New York last year Mayor 
Hylan swept Negro Harlem, we have a 
pretty clear idea of the strategy of the 
Negro voter: He is going, first, to defeat his 
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CRISIS 


known enemies, even if that involves voting 
for a friendly Democrat; he is going, sec- 
ondly, to vote for his friends, whether 
Democrats or Republicans; thirdly, he is 
going to refuse, unless compelled, to vote 
the straight ticket of any party. 

Is it not unfortunate that at this critical 
period in the history of the Negro voter, the 
Farmer-Labor party is “ducking” all the is- 
sues in which black men are primarily in- 
terested; and the Socialists are openly re- 
fusing to “fraternize” with Negroes? 


National - Association - for: the --- 


Advancement: 


THE KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 


HE date for the Annual Conference of 
the N. A. A. C. P., which is to be held 
this year in Kansas City, Kansas, has finally 
been set for August 29 to September 5. The 
Conference will be held under the manage- 
ment of the Kansas City branch, Mr. A. F. 
Wilson, President and Mr. C. S. Matthews, 
Secretary. 

One large meeting will take place in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

There are certain important matters that 
come up at each Conference that our 
branches need to consider now. The first 
is the matter of transportation. For two 
years we have not had enough people take 
certificates in buying their tickets for the 
Conference to secure the rebate that should 
come to everyone attending. The special 


‘Colored: People. 


rate certificate, issued when the ticket is 
purchased, permits of a reduced fare, and 
while it represents only a small amount for 
those who live near the meeting place, it 
will save many dollars for those coming 
from a distance. We must have 250 certifi- 
cates to make the reduced fare available. 
This reduction can be secured by anyone 
whose fare is more than sixty-seven cents. 
The National Office has already written 
to branches within easy distance of Kansas 
City asking them to send word how large 
a number of delegates will attend by rail- 
road. It is easy to see that the branches 


near Kansas City can easily reach two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates and thus make the 
reduced rate absolutely certain for those 
living at a distance. 

We cannot impress upon our branches 
too strongly the need of finding out within 
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the next month how many members are 
planning to attend the Conference nor can 
we speak too often of the necessity of get- 
ting a certificate and then letting us know, 
so that we can announce in the August 
Crisis that the rebate will be assured. 

Another matter of importance is the cost 
of entertainment at Kansas City, Kansas. 
The Branch is working upon this, and we 
trust that in August we shall be able to 
quote a rate that will be uniform. 

We have a right to pride ourselves on 
our annual conferences. Not only have we 
had important public meetings, attended by 
thousands of people, at which men of great 
distinction have spoken, but we have had 
day sessions where matters of special im- 
portance to the Negro have been discussed 
by delegates and their friends. It is the 
coming together of people from all over 
the country that makes the importance of 
the Conference, and this year it is our earn- 
est hope to secure expressions, not so much 
in two or three-minute reports, but from 
persons authorized to report for the sec- 
tional region, conditions in their part of 
the country. 


The program, subject to changes, stands 
as follows: 


DAY MEETINGS 
_ Among the subjects to be taken up at the day meet- 
ings are: 
Junior Branch Work: 
Presiding Officer, a member of the Junior 
Branch 
College Chapter Work: 
Presiding Officer, a member of the College 
Chapter 
Special Problems in the South: 
Presiding Officer, Dr. George W. Lucas of the 
, New Orleans Branch 
Special Problems in the Northern Industrial Center: 
e Ku Klux Klan,— 
How to Combat It: 
Politics and Branch Work: 
Our Western Branches: 
Presiding Officer, Mr. George W. Gross of the 
Denver Branch 


EVENING MEETINGS 
How to Stop Lynching: 
By Federal Legislation: 
Congressman Leonidas C. Dyer 
By Interracial Committees in the South: 
Prominent Southern White Woman 
2. The Youth of the Race: 
Presiding Officer, a representative from a Col- 
_ lege Chapter 
Giving the Child a Square Deal: 
Judge Ben B. Lindsay, Judge of the Denver 
Juvenile Court 
The Grammar School in the South: 
(New material collected by the N. A. A. C. P. 
regarding discrimination between colored and 
_ White will be presented at this time.) 
Winning in the Race: 
Speaker—A Member of a College Chapter 
3. Mass meeting in Kansas City, Mo., to celebrate 
the Arkansas Supreme Court Decision: 
oe A. fenee of jade soak, Ark., in- 
vil make the principal speech. 
& Kansas ton 


oem ti me. 
mator Arthur Capper invited to 
5. American Im rialoun end the in 

urton Ceruti of the Los Angeles 


Conditions in the West Indies and in Central and 

South America: 
Described by competent speakers 

6. Public Hygiene and the Negro: 

Presiding Officer, Dr, George A. Cannon of the 
Jersey City Branch 7 
Representatives from the National Medical 
Association, which meets in St. Louis, August 
28-September 1, will speak. 


7. Spingarn Medal Night: 

The award of the Spingarn Medal by the Gov- 

ernor of the State 

It is earnestly hoped that this will be the 

best attended Conference that the Associa- 
tion has yet held. Kansas City is centrally 
located. Our branches east and west of it 
are strong and alert, and we believe that we 
shall have hundreds of delegates at our 
gatherings. This, however, will not be pos- 
sible unless the Branch begins at once to 
make plans to send delegates and will let 
us know how many will buy railroad cer- 
tificates. Do not forget this important item 
in relation to the Conference. 


LYNCHING 


a enthusiastic meetings held in Den- 
ver, in Los Angeles, in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in Omaha, in Chicago and other middle 
and far western cities of this country, 
Representative Leonidas C. Dyer has been 
rousing the people to enthusiastic determi- 
nation to push the Dyer Anti-lynching Bill 
to victory in the next session of Congress. 
Reports to the N. A. A. C. P. in New York 
from the branches under whose auspices 
Representative Dyer has spoken are unani- 
mous in speaking of the success of his anti- 
lynching tour and of the new determination 
animating the slogan “We Have Just Be- 
gun to Fight”. In all of his speeches Mr. 
Dyer has been commending the work of the 
N. A. A. C. P., in putting the facts about 
lynching before the nation, and in fighting 
for a federal anti-lynching law; and in every 
speech he has been urging colored Amer- 
icans to join the N. A. A. C. P. and put 
their united power behind its efforts. 
White people as well as colored have at- 
tended Mr. Dyer’s meetings; the white press 
has reported them and the net result of 
Mr. Dyer’s tour, as arranged and carried 
out through the N. A. A. C. P. and its 
branches, is an enormous strengthening of 
the demand in the West for a fedéral anti- 
lynching law with teeth in it. A message 


telephoned from Chicago to New York, 
stated that an enthusiastic crowd of 4000 
people attended Mr. Dyer’s meeting in 
Chicago and that 1000 persons had to be 
turned away for lack of room. 
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PEONAGE 


HROUGH the vigilant work of the 

New Orleans branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P. cases of berry pickers held in peonage 
on Louisiana strawberry farms were 
brought to light and to the attention of the 
entire nation. 

The victims of the peonage were Mrs. 
Emma Johnson and her two little girls, 
of Picayune, Mississippi, who were enticed 
to Tangipahoa Parish in Louisiana with the 
promise of transportation and board and 
pay of 1 cent for every box of strawberries 
picked. A labor agent and a colored woman 
enticed them. 

When they had arrived at Tickfaw, 
Louisiana, they were carried to the straw- 
berry farm of Benjamin Kincheon, 9 miles 
from the station, and held in a state of 
slavery, with no sleeping accommodations 
and poor food chiefly corn bread and syrup, 
and were forced to work from sunrise until 
sundown. Hezzie Pringle, the woman’s 
brother, found his way to the farm and of- 
fered to pay whatever debt his sister and 
her children owed Kincheon if he would 
release them. Mr. Kincheon beat Pringle 
with a club and would have shot him if his 
wife had not begged him to spare Pringle. 
The wife hid the revolver, enabling Pringle 
to escape to New Orleans where he reported 
the case to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The Association presented the facts to 
United States Attorney Burns who ordered 
Federal Agents to bring the berry pickers 
on the Kincheon farm to New Orleans for 
questioning and to arrest the colored woman 
who had enticed them. These orders were 
carried out and Mrs. Emma Johnson, her 
two nine year old daughters, and several 
other people were brought before the Fed- 
eral Courts in New Orleans. 

This case was handled by Dr. G. W. 
Lucas, President of the New Orleans 
Branch, N. A. A. C. P., and by the Griev- 
ance Committee of the Branch, composed of 
Messrs. James F. Gayle, F. B. Smith, and 
James A. Sample. 


A. CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


CIVIL rights bill requiring equal 
treatment for all citizens in public 
places and backed by the Rhode Island 
branches of the N. A. A. C. P. was passed 
by the Senate in amended form and has been 


CRISIS 


returned to the House. 
measure reads: 

“No person within the jurisdiction of this 
State shall be debarred from the full and 
equal enjoyment of the accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities and privileges of any 
licensed inns, restaurants, eating house:, 
bath houses, music ‘halls, skating rinks, 
theatres, public conveyances on land or 
water, or from any licensed places of public 
amusements, except upon conditions and 
limitations lawfully established and applic- 
able alike to all citizens or as provided by 
law.” 

The measure was sponsored and fought 
for by Senator Greene of Newport. Crom- 
well P. West, of the Newport branch, N. A. 
A. C. P., writes that “Senator Greene de- 
serves the praise of the colored press 
throughout the country for the stand he 
took” in passing the measure to victory 
against opposition. 


The text of the 


JUDGE IRA W. JAYNE 


J UDGE IRA W. JAYNE of the Michigan 
Circuit Court, Third Circuit, has ac- 
cepted membership upon the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

In his letter of acceptance Judge Jayne 
characterized the Association’s work as the 
sanest effort for Negro rights in the coun- 
try today, saying: 

“T have enjoyed my work with the local 
branch very much and anticipate that mem- 
bership on the Board will give me a greater 
opportunity to take part in what I believe 
to be the best directed and sanest effort 
towards securing Negroes their just rights 
that we have in the country today.” 


THE DRIVE 


HE Drive is on! California says it 

will gain its quota. Denver, Des 
Moines, Omaha are determined to go over 
the top, as are also Portland and Seattle. 
The Kansas Cities are neck and ‘neck in a 
contest for members, while St. Louis wit- 
nessed the sight of women showing the men 
how a drive should be conducted. Being 


typical Missourians, the men have started 
out to equal the record of the fair sex. 
Chicago has just held a meeting of four 
thousand people, while a thousand more, 
clamoring for entrance, were prevented by 
the police reserves from breaking down the 
doors of the auditorium. Its able secretary 
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has determined to go over the top, and has 
his eye on Washington, which is out to con- 
tinue its record of “leading all the rest”. 
Cleveland, backed by its splendid College 
Chapter, is making rapid progress in the 
drive, and Toledo and Detroit are agreed 
that they will not be left behind. Charles- 
ton, Louisville, and Philadelphia promise 
us that they will go over the top. New 
York, too, has entered the drive with a will 
to success. 

In the South, many of our branches, in 
spite of the terrorism prevalent there, are 
working with great activity to roll up a 
large membership list. The first branch to 
gain its full quota was Shreveport, La. 
Houston, Texas, promises to duplicate its 
splendid work of last year. Atlanta is 
busily engaged in planning its campaign, 
and contemplates, among its drive features, 
a street parade. Jacksonville, Fla., is now 
awakened, and actively seeking member- 
ships. Savannah has entered the campaign, 
and Augusta, having been reorganized, 
starts its membership drive. Winston- 
Salem promises one thousand members, and 
Durham, N. C., five hundred. 

Ih the preparation for the drive, Con- 
gressman Dyer toured the entire west, and 
part of the mid west, and the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Walter F. White, covered 
points in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Colorado. 

Field Secretary Pickens has visited all 
of the branches in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and has stirred them to new ardor, 
and ridding them of the fear of the Klan. 
He has also covered branches in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 

Mrs. Addie W. Hunton has just re- 


turned from the South, where for five 
consecutive months, she worked in our 
branches, large and small, visiting places 
where it was supposed no Association 
worker dare come. All over the South she 
found a firm belief in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and an eagerness to support its 
cause, and wherever there were brave 
enough spirits, she has revived branches 
long dormant, and aroused other branches 
to greater activity. We expect phenomenal 
results from her work. 

The Director of Branches, Robert W. 
Bagnall, has concentrated on New England, 
the branches in the east, and certain major 
points in Michigan and Ohio with gratify- 
ing results. Everywhere we hear the 
motto “We Have Just Begun to Fight”. 
Everywhere our people realize the tremen- 
dous value of the work of the Association, 
and the remarkable results obtained with 
relatively small numbers and lamentably 
small means. We hear comments on the 
fact that the Association has aroused all 
America to the menace of lynching, that 
it has killed beyond the possibility of a 
resurrection the lie about lynching and rape. 
Everywhere we hear that it has been the 
one champion of the helpless peons of the 
South, and that it has saved a race from 
an intolerable ghetto, which would have been 
fastened on it by law, a ghetto which would 
have taken its inevitable toll of human lives, 
robbed our young of all ambition, and of all 
hope. 

The Drive will succeed! Every member 
of the Association who has not entered must 
now enter, determined to bring in as many 
members as possible, that this work may 
go forward. 
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HB sky is blue, 
Above Africa. 
The heat dances on the shore 
Of Africa, 
The ocean is very wide. 
Out of the forests, 
Every morning, 
Come black women, 
Black babies on their backs, 
A long line in single file. 
They sit on the sand all day. 
They weep, 
They moan. 
Where have their black men gone? 
White men took them to war. 


Why were the black men taken away? 
Because white men fight for freedom. 


Fighting for freedom is shifting burdens. 

When will the black men come back? 
God only knows. 

Women on the hot sands, bearing burdens, 
It is life. 

Women on the lonely hills, bearing burdens, 
It is life. 

Women on the crowded pavements, bearing 

burdens, 


It is life. 
How long, O Lord? 


@ Memorial Day in Cuba is devoted to doing 
honor to Antonio Maceo, the hero of the 
Cuban Revolution. Among Cuban leaders 
it is conceded that he was second only to 
Gomez, and in the uprising of 1895 he played 
a most distinguished part. A monument 
has been erected to him and on Memorial 
Day school children strew its base with 
flowers. 


G The Pierre S. duPont Educational Fund 
has been used within the last 12 months to 
erect 45 buildings for colored students in 
Delaware. This makes a total of 83 colored 
schools built from this fund. White schools 
have benefited to the amount of $789,140 and 
colored schools to $1,054,486. In addition 


BENJAMIN H. QUARLES, 
Phar. Chem., Pittsburgh 
SONOMA C. TALLEY, 

Artists Diploma, 
Institute of Musical Art 


LORATIOUS L. McKENZIE, 
A Michigan 
JOHN R. COTTIN, 
A.M., Michigan 


$19,329 have been spent improving the col- 
ored State College at Dover. 

G A Sudanese, named Bengalia, is playing 
the title-role in the “Emperor Jones” in 
Paris. The drama was first performed at 
the official residence of Raoul Peret, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, at the 
Franco-American féte held on June 3. Now 
it is being staged at the Odéon. Bengalia 
speaks French fluently, dances well and has 
had some success in screen acting. 

C R. H. Robinson of New York is dead. He 
was a Negro who had been an instructor of 
music in the New York Public Schools for 
48 years. 

@ On March 15 the citizens of Lynchburg, 
Va,, dedicated a new $120,000 high school 
building as the Paul Laurence Dunbar High 


HORATIO S. HILL, 
A.M., Yale 


. 


ELIZABETH R. HAYNES, 
A.M., Columbia 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE GRADUATES—FISK UNIVERSITY 
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School. The building has fourteen class 
rooms, a principal’s office, rest rooms, labo- 
ratories, chapel, gymnasium and lunch hall. 
A branch of the city public library is lo- 
cated there. Dr. I. Garland Penn delivered 
the principal address. 

C Here is a picture of Lincoln University’s 


-_ 1 


THE HORIZON 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY TRACK TEAM 





crack Track Team with their manager. 
These are the men who walked away with 
the honors in the one mile relay race at the 
Pennsylvania Meet Carnival. From left to 
right they are: W. M. Brown, W. H. Strick- 
land, A. T. Scott, Manager, R. S. Jason and 
W. H. Webb, Captain. 





















Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


Founded in 1868 by General aa 
to train selected colored youth 

«can os Ga onl Ine eee In 
1878 Indians were first admitted. 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
—— capacity, and an unselfish outlook 
on life”. 


Hampton has over 2,000 graduates and 
8,000 former students; also numerous out- 

wths, including Tuskegee, founded by 
Booker 'T. T. Washington. 


Hampton offers courses 
of normal and collegiate a er 
tural, Business, Home-Economics, Normal— 
and in two schools of secondary grade— 
Academy and Trade (11 four-year courses)— 
and a two-year Advanced Builders’ Course. 


Hampton needs annual scholarships at 
$100 each and endowed scholarships at $2,500 
each; also $135,000 annually above regular 
income. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 





EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE 


Jacksonville, Florida 

An Ideal Christian Home School 

in the Heart of Beautiful Florida 
For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 
Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 
School of Theology, Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


John C. Wright, President 
Bishop John Hurst, Chairman, Board of Trustees 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years 

Address 


Kindergarten Department 
Atlante University 
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Atlante.Ga. 





iss LANE COLLEGE sz 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 

and a bright future. It offers m 

in Collegiate, Theological, 

Preparatory, Teachers Trainin 

nomics, Agricultural and Pre-Medical subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 
Proper standards of conduct as well as 

scholarship are maintained. Registrations of 

students are now being made for the next 

session. Well equi laboratories, dormi- 
tories with modern conveniences and facilities 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 


St. Philip’s 
Normal & Industrial School 
San Antonio, Texas. 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Normal, Academic, Junior and Music Courses 
j nag Training, Domestic Sciences oad 
ote, Dressmaking, Ladies’ Tailoring, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookeeping and Spanish. 


Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty from leading Universities. 


Write for Bulletin. 


Artemisia Bowden, Principal 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Opens September 18, 1923 


as an ‘‘A”’ College 


The first Institution for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive “A” rating by the State De- 
partment of Education. 
Other departments are Academy (beginning second 
year), Theological, Missionary and Social Service, 
Business. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S. and Th.B. 


Terms reasonable. Send for new catalog 


Address, SHAW UNIVERSITY, Raleigh, N. C. 





WALDEN COLLEGE 
Students who contemplate attending 
Walden 1923-1924 required to write now 
concerning entrance. 

All Waldenites requested to write Alma 
Mater. 


T. R. Davis, President. Nashville, Tenn. 














ALL DEPARTMENTS 


from a four years’ High 
Jehn J 


“Meharry Medical College ::* Coteece*” 


with departments of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy and a Nurse Training School 
RECENTLY REORGANIZED 

Two years (Class One) college work required fer admission to the study of medicine. Graduation 
ool or Normal Scheel required for admission to the departments of den- 
tistry and pone and nurse training. For catalog and application blank address. 
Mullowney, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT'S 


Established 1900 
Theological Birmingham, Ala. 


— 
First Aid Nurse Training | Work Thorough 
Terms Reasonable 


Teachers’ Training Course 
ting 
George Leonard Word, 
President 


Preparatory 
English 
Industrial 
Band Music 


HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
Richmond, Va. 

A superior School for Young Women. 
Next term begins September 18, 1923. 
Send for catalog to 
GEORGE W. RIGLER, President 


School of Social Work and Missions, 
Shaw University - - - Raleigh, N. C. 
Opens October Ist, 1923, 


To meet the demand for Trained So- 
cial and Mission Workers. 


Tuition free. $18 per month pays for 
board, room, heat and light. 


Apply to Mrs. J. L. Peacock, Dean, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 
popularly known as 
DUNCAN'S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1227 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our graduates are expert Touch Typists, speedy writers of 
Shorthand and good Bookkeepers. 
A special two-month class in typewriting and bookkeeping 


will be organized July 2nd and clos: August 27th—special 
reduced rates. 


Fall term opens October Ist—regular rates. 





THE ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers Courses in Piano. 
Pipe Organ, Violin, Voice, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Har- 

f mony, Composition, etc. 
New England Conser- 
vatory method. Excellent 
faculty. Fine dormitory 
rooms. 


Registration begins first 
Monday in September. 


Director: 


WRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER, 
Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20 


Send for year book. 
Address: 


74 West Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 
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TRAINING SCH FOR 
in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


Provident Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course in the practice and theory of 
NURSING. Affiliated with Chicago 
Lying In Hospital and Northwestern 
University Medical Dispensary. Grad- 
uates eligible for registration in any 
state. Classes now forming. For in- 
formation apply to Superintendent, 


Provident Hospital 
16 West 36th Street Chicago, Illinois 


MERCY HOSPITAL AND 
NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL 


30 YONGE STREET ATLANTA, GA. 


offers to young women a course in practice and theory of 
nursing. A High School education or its equivalent required 
for entrance. 


For information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 


FRATERNAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


42 Dorsey Street MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


A scientific and professional course to women between 
19-35 years of age, with High School education or its 
equivalent. 


Fer ircforma:ioa write Superintendent ef Nurses 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


This highly trained Professional Trade taught In a very 
shert time by expert instructers. 


Big Salaries, Short Heurs, Easy Werk. Graduates carn 
from $35.00 te $125.00 a week. 


Send fer catales. 


1143 South 19th =s . Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVAN’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Best opportunities for young men. Complete 
course in Sanitary Pluahing:, Vere. Steam and 
Hot Water Heating, and Bricklaying. 

‘ou can enroll any 


Evan’s Industrial School, 
Main Street Robinson, Ii. 
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THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


By 
Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


$2.15 by mail 


Published in June, this book has already as a textbook for 


ado 
schools condu courses in ee and Srclebeny: Phe tellowing desirable 
features make it the most useful b on the Negro: 


It contains 20 chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 
documents in the appendix. 


It is well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


It has a logical arrangement, accurate nee style and positive 
statements to avoid ambiguity and inspire clear th 


It shows an admirable balance between the economic and the political, between 
the purely narrative and the material. 


It analyzes and discusses every phase of Negro life and history without the bias 
of many writers on social problems. 


It is the only textbook om the Negro written from the point of view of the 
student and in conformity with the requirements of the schoolroom. 


There is no better volume to recommend either to the man in the street or to 
the serious student. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Answers Mr. Bryan 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD || || Colored and White Children 


. e An interesting chapter in the second edition of 
(or Religion and Evolution) Dr, B. Liber’s famous book on the bringing-up 


By J. T. Sunderland, D.D. of children, 


. The Evolution of the World. 


THE CHILD AND THE HOME 


Praised by Anatole France, reviewed and dis- 
tion, cussed everywhere. 
. ity in the Light of Evolution. If y 5 . 3 : 
you have or come in contact with children, 
- "22. a po Sa Christianity in the you must have this book. 
The author claims that Evolution is the Cloth Bound, $2.50 Paper Bound, $1.50 


greatest modern illuminator and emancipator Including postage Including postage 
of religious thought. Many judges pronounce 


this book the clearest and most effective an- A Book in Six Parts 
oo a to Mr. Bryan and others who 1 Fundamental Errors 4 Sex and the Child 


. 2 Practical Advice 6 Health and the Child 
“A work of profound scholarship.”—Boston 3 Instances from Life 6 Discussion 
ournal, 


“A remarkably lucid statement of the bear- Published by 


sf Mapuche “tow 11 RATIONAL LIVING 


BEACON PRESS Hamilton Grange P. O., Box 43 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$1.15 postpaid (Office closed June 15—July 15) 


AGENTS WANTED! 


$3 t $12 Fp & made selling PROF. KELLY MILLER’S new 
0 Cf Bay progress of Colored People 
Toate, students, male or female, ministers,, widows, married women, any one with spare time, can 


make $1 per hour. Everybody buys; it’s easy to sell. Send for terms and outfit at once; act today. 
AUSTIN JENKINS COMPANY, 523 Ninth Street, Northwest, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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CLEOTA COLLINS, Lyric Soprano 


“The quality of her 
voice is sweet; her 
manner of using it 
is expressive and 
unaffected and her 
interpretative equip- 
ment suggests seri- 
ous study combined 
with mental attain- 
ments of marked 
alertness and value. 
It has given me 
real pleasure to hear 
her sing.’’—Harry 
T. Burleigh. 


Now booking sum- 


mer and fall 
concerts. 


GEORGE C. LACY, Manager, 182 Hamilton Ave,, Columbus, 0 
SELIKA QUARTET wicompanaBle 
EACH penyes an, ARTIST 
— anew AISY SAPLEY 
CHARLES. ‘1. "WATERS G@. WARREN NTARRANT 
Tenor Basso Bar! 
Can furnish part or entire — 


Available for 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 


These wen o> alse - Sees an parately. 





MRS. DAISY “TAPLEY 
165 W. 136TH ST. EW YORK, WN. Y. 


“The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help Yeu Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 
Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Box 228, Wilberforee, ©. 





Oe een ee ee ee ee ee 


Send No Money 


6 Just send your order for any of the thou- 
< sands of records in our complete stock. 
Pay the one when he delivers your 


-" 


records. 


@ including those of famous race artists like 
& Mamie Smith, Lizzie Miles, etc. Wonderful 
Blues, Mammy Songs, Sacred Music —we have 
Catalog sent free on request. ORDER TODAY. 


Last Minute Hits 


them all. 


8062—Original Blues 
I Got What It Takes to Bring 
You Back 


a -iee Water Bue Con 
on Raining "t 
“Tees Any Time) - 


8063—Cruel Backbitin’ Blues 


If Your Man Is Like My Man 


(I Sympathize with You) 


8065—Leave My ae pr Alone 
The Hesitating B 


safes aa"s aaa Sea aa 
E 
Fe 
f 
if 
& 
¢ 







MEN 


When in Chicago 


Stay at the 


Y. M. C. A. 


Hotel Accommodations 
for Transients 











SHOWER BATHS 
SWIMMING POOL 
CAFETERIA 











Centrally located at 


Wabash Avenue and 38th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


have thousands of records, 


Sara Martin & Clarence Williams 5c 


Sara Martin & Clarence Williams 5c 


Sara Martin & Clarence Williams 15c 


Sara Martin & Clarence Williams 175c 


Sara Martin & Clarence Williams 5c 
Postage paid on all orders. 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., Box 566, Dept.34, St. Louis, Mo. 
Soa aaa aaa "aaMa"saMa"s aaa" 


at ctatatatatatataat at aPaa aaa 


a 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ge GREAT NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


— 


U 


\ 


Announces that Arrangements are Now Being Made for Monthly 


$110 Round Trips to Europe 


BOSTON—SOUTHAMPTON BOSTON—GOTHENBURG 


$110 $138 
ONE WAY $65 ONE WAY $75 


Connecting for 


Connecting for Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 


London, Liverpool, LeHavre Danzig, Riga, Copenhagen 
THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE RAILROAD FARES TO POINTS AS FAR NORTH AS 
STOCKHOLM 


The Company plans to carry approximately two thousand passengers monthly. Make your plans 
now for a trip during the coming season. 


Lives of passengers will be protected by 
EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUITS 
which prevent drowning and protect from exposure. 


A round trip, with all expenses on shipboard included, intelligent persons who wish to visit the battlefields of 
at no more expense than a vacation right here at home! France, the Shakespeare country, Scandinavia, the Land 
To meet the ever increasing demand in this country for of the Midnight Sun, etc. A chance of a lifetime: So 
an inexpensive and at the same time thoroughly com- it would seem; but it is more than that. The company 
fortable and enjoyable trans-Atlantic voyage is the is building for a permanent business, setting a new 
prime object of the Great Northern Steamship Company. standard of high-class ocean travel on a one-class basis. 
Organized by progressive business men who realize the That this can be done at a fair margin of profit has 
exceptional opportunity offered now for inexpensive travel already been proved and is further outlined in our 
in Europe, the Company will cater to the thousands of prospectus. You'll find it extremely interesting. 


WE WILL ALSO SHOW YOU HOW YOU MAY BECOME A PART-OWNER 
IN THE MOST TALKED OF ENTERPRISE IN YEARS. 


aa Cut out and mail us with your name and address. €3 


A. Wikstrom 

Information Dep't o 

Edmunds Bldg., Sulte 54 Information Dep't 

Boston, Mass. Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54 
I am interested in securing full information regarding Boston, Mass. 

a trip to: 


ner ah coun One way Round trip I am interested in becoming part-owner in the Great 
ngian 


Sanies Northern Steamship Company. 
Germany 
Sweden 

Norway 
Denmark 

Baltic Provinces 
Finland 

Russia 


Please send me prospectus and full particulars. 


WwOst OF BL... ccccccccvecccocccccccccscccesccovccces 
City or Town 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
500 SHARES ONLY SHARES ONLY 500 
BANKERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers for a brief period through its fiscal agents 


The Durham Commercial Security Company 


Durham, N. C. 
A Limited Amount of Its CAPITAL STOCK. 


The Allotment Covers Just FIVE HUNDRED (500) SHARES of 
This Valuable and Very Attractive Stock Which Will Be Sold 


At $200.00 PER SHARE 


During the second year of its operation, the Bankers’ Fire Insurance Company 
had merged with it and reinsured all of the business of THE GREAT SOUTH- 
ERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., of Atlanta, Ga. The Required Deposit was made 
with the Insurance Department and operations began in VIRGINIA May ist, 
1923. We are now doing a successful business in six (6) States. 























Our Program of Expansion Embraces Twelve (12) Other States, Viz;—WEST 
VIRGINIA, DELAWARE, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, 


—e INDIANA, MISSOURI, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS and 
AS. 


CASH CAPITAL. PAID EN... 5c ics cee. oe $200,000.00 
OE. 0 wok wdinainsic snd oxecio ws isigh Veen s 3 oe 50,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


CONSER VATIVE SOLID) DEPENDABLE 








Officers. 
W. G. PEARSON, PRESIDENT. 
C. C. Spaulding, Vice Pres. W. Gomez, Sec-Mgr. 
A. M. Moore, - 8 M. A. Goins, Asst-Sec. 
A. J. Strong, = - J. M. Avery, Treasurer 


We have something especially attractive to offer a few men of Character, Ability, 
Influence and some Means who desire to help establish and develop the Bankers 
Fire Insurance Company in any of the above states. 


For terms, particulars and other information apply to 


Bankers’ Fire Insurance Company, 


OR 
THE DURHAM COMMERCIAL SECURITY COMPANY 
Durham, N. C. 


(NOTE) See our representative when he comes to your section. 
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Sthetetsetee SEEELEEEEES SHES ESESESELS 


Do You Belong to 
That Class of Men 


Who feel it their duty to support every worth while race 
enterprise and who spare no efforts in furthering their 
progress, 


Or to That Class 


Who say in public that it is the duty of every Negro to 
: 


lend his support and, in private, patronize the other race 
in preference to their own regardless of the merit of the 
colored man’s product? 


Real Race People 


Are buying Black Swan Records for they have found 
them superior to the records made by the white com- 
panies. 


We offer this month two records that should be in the home 
of every man and woman who is proud of the 
achievements of our race. 


2120—LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING—Male Quartet with Piano, MAN- 
HATTAN HARMONY FOUR—Piano Acc. by L. F. Dyer. 
STEAL AWAY (Arr. by Wm. G. Still)—Soprano with Violin, Cello 
and Piano.—HELEN WOODRUFF. 


2121—HIGH CULTURE—Humorous Recitations in Dialect. 


GETTING UP IN THE MORNING—(Paul Laurence Dunbar)— 
CHARLES WINTER WOOD. 


increase your income 


BLACK SWAN PHONOGRAPH CO. 


2289 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Let us tell you how you may 


SSSTTEFFTSIFFFFSFSESSFFSSSFFFFSSSSSSFIFS SSSTSSSSSSSFFFFFFITSSTTS 








a 
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HIGH-GRADE You o now secure through our national Organization the highest 
type o' 

BONDS and SECURITIES ree nominations of St, 00 and #00 

WE GUARANTEE SAFETY AND SERVICE 


BERESFORD GALE CORPORATION 


413 S. BROAD STREET se3 INVESTMENTS tet PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A aes: 8 = because it is A CROWD GETTER 


Churches abe looking fer « that will afford ar 
evening of Gide Spitting Fus, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


As eatertainmest in one act; full of wit 
and geod bumer. Scores ef churches have cleared 
One te Twe Hundred Dellers te One Night. PRICE, ‘lee 
MISS NANNIE H. sunncuens Author 
Liaeeia Heights, eshingtes, D. 6 


Bay A Copy 
NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


LATEST EDITION, 1921-22. 


HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Open March 15 


Standard reference on all matters 
Relating to the Negro. Most exten- 


sively used compendium information 
on this subject. 


PRICE 50c AND $1.00 
Special Rates to Agents. 


Rates reduced in keeping with the times. This 
magnificent Hotel, located in the heart of the 
Most Beautiful Seashore Resort in the world, 
is replete with 7 Modern Improvement. 
Service and Refin Patronage. Orchestra 
daily. Garage, Tennis, etc., on Premises. 
species attention given to ladies and children. 
ooklet. 


E. W. DALE, Owner. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 











NATURAL HAIR WIGS 


Direct from the Manufacturer. Every wig is made 
to your measure by hand, using only the best of 
materials. (Not machine made). 








DAR KWATER 
20th Century Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


























S Wig L Wig 
This is a short curly This wig has a part 
wig made with a short on each side to center 
part in front, the hair of head. Ventilated 
rolled in back. One bang in front and 
part only. This part dressed in a Psyche 
can be made at right between the parts in 
side or left side in- backofbang. Bobbed 
stead of at center. all around. 

Price $12.50. Price $19.50. 


Many other styles. Send for free catalog. Also 
full line of switches, transformations, bobs, ear- 
puffs and bangs. 


ALEX M 


















A human document of extraordinary intensity 
and insight, and dealing with the place of the 
darker races in the modern world. The book 
contains as a frontispiece a gvod picture of 
Dr. Du Bois. The book is selling like wild- 
fire. Price only $2.00 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. AGENTS 
WANTED. Send 50 cents for outfit. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO., 
Book and Bible Publishers, 
Washington, D. C 




















662-S. 8th Ave. at 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER ||| SEASHORE LOTS 





























Will promote a Full Growth of Hair. Will also 50 x 150 
Restore the Stone, Vitality and the Beauty of 
, - i 2 $200.00 Upward 
Dry and Wiry EASY TERMS 


Try 


EAST 
INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp 
or any Hair 
Trouble, 
we want you to try a 
jar of EAST INDIA 
me IR GROWER. 
¢ remedy contains 

INDIA medical properties 
GIRL that go to the roots 
of the Hair, stimulate 

the skin, helping nature do its work. 
Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for Heavy 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also 
restcres Gray Hair to its Natural 
Color. 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
galow sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
City on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 
Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 
lass Park. 
Advance to builders, use of additional 
for garden free. For further par- 
ticulars and prospectus, write, 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, Pres. 


Suite 404-5-6. Odd Fellows Building 
12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
























































EAST 





Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies | 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
641 W. Sth Se. Cincinnati, Obie 


Can be used with Hot Iron. 





Price Sent by Mall, Hes ttc Extra for Postese || Zi Word to the Wise” Tis fac Oat wg Ime be | 


manufacturing Soaps, Cos- 




















metics, Flavoring Extracts, Perfumeries and Toilet Articles 

AGENTS ourers te Ss. D. LYONS for many years should impress ovr customers. 
1 Hair oes 1 — Our Chemists are graduates of Universities of National 
Oll, 1 Shampoo, 1 Press 316 N. Central Reputation; experts in the line of making Perfumes. Toilet 


ing Oil, 1 Face Cream 
and D'rectton for Belling. 
= 00. 25 Extra for Post- 


Waters, Cold Creams, Hair Growers, Glossines: Expert Blenders 
of Oils and Extracts, Essences, Petrolatums, Waxes and Certi- 
fied Colors. 

We use only tie Purest and Highest Quality of Raw M1- 
terlals. We will highly appreciate your orders and promptly 
take care of all your wants in our line, as Manufacturing 
Chemists. 


THE CHEMICAL COSMETIC CO. feyiohe™ 204, 
Manager, Charles D. Campbell, Aanalytical Chemist. 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit and Acid 
And Prevents Decay 
Ask your druggist. If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 
order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


5 
The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Agents and Distributors Wanted 

Extra Large Profit Guaranteed 
The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing 
Corporation Owned and Controlled by Negroes in the 

at United States. 

Not an Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for 
Polishing “GOLD” in the Mouth, “BLEACHING” the Teeth, 
Healing and Hardening Bleeding Gums. 







Dept. B. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 









































INVEST IN ST. LOUIS, MO. REAL ESTATE 


onderful Schools, over 500 teachers. Finest Churches in the United States. Unsurpassed opportunities 
for business and professions, Our list consists of property which will yield from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent per annum and at prices from $5,000 to $100,000. Write for description and cuts. 


JAMES T. BUSH AND COMPANY 
Real Estate and Investments 3334 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Attractive Springfield Home 
For a few girl students 
Grammar or High School. 


HOTEL COMFORT 


Protected Home Care 
For information, address 


Mrs. C. M. Phillips, 
171 King Street Springfield, Mass. 


s COMPETENT DRESSMAKER 
wishes a steady position. Very efficient 
in Drafting, Draping and Designing. Is 
willing to teach in school. 

Address Miss J. W. Gross, c/o 
¥ aa — 2 THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Avenue, 
ei. <r Wwe New York, N. Y. 
Cor. Second St. and Bay Ave. 
Ocean City, N. J. 


Both European and American 
Meals Served at all Hours 


MRS. M. B. COMFORT, Proprietress 








A Recent Graduate 


from the New England Institute of Em- 
balming desires position with well estab- 


lished undertaker and embalmer. Address: 


O. D. Case, c/o THE CRISIS, 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








IFORNIA 


I rrigated 
Fig andRaisin Ranches 


















All under irrigation with paved highway, telephones, electric lights, running 
water for domestic use in pipe line, excellent school system. The land is virgin 
silt soil, the finest in the State, in the midst of great developments. 

Is in the famous Fresno District. 

Divided into 10 acre tracts at $185.00 per acre with 10% or 20% cash, balance 10 
years’ time or longer. 

Developed land in the same section sells for $700.00 to $1,500.00 per acre. 
Plenty of work and market for all crops. : 

Grows prunes, peaches, apricots, apples, olives, almonds, English walnuts, 
nectarines, California grapes, alfalfa, cotton, corn, etc. 

California farm lands most productive in the world. 

Send for our illustrated literature and plan. 


MARTIN & LOMAX REALTY CO. 


George C. Martin, Mgr. 
American Theatre Building, 


Oakland, Calif. 


3 Trips to and from the Holy Land—FREE 
1 Trip to and from Paris, France—FREE 


Announcement Extraordinary 


Mrs. Lelia Walker Wilson, daughter of the late Madam C. J. 
Walker and President and owner of the Madam C. J. Walker 
Mfg. Co., Inc., recently toured the Holy Land. Upon returning 
she remarked “HOW WONDERFUL IT WOULD BE IF EVERY 
MINISTER COULD TOUR PALESTINE AND SEE AT FIRST 
HAND SOME OF THE COUNTLESS WONDERS SPOKEN OF 
IN THE BIBLE. THE TRIP IS MARVELOUS, A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION IN ITSELF’. To make it possible for at least 
three persons to enjoy that rare experience and benefit by a tour 
of the land where Christ lived, she directs us to announce a 


Grand Trip to the Holy Land Contest 


1st Grand Prize—A trip to and from the Holy 
Land and $250.00 in Cash. 


2nd Grand Prize—A trip to and from the Holy 
Land and $100.00 in Cash. 


3rd Grand Prize—A trip to and from the Holy 
Land. 


4th Grand Prize—tTrip to and from Paris, 
France. 


Liberal cash awards will be made to those not winning any prize and in case 
of a tie or ties, prizes identical with the prizes announced and contested for 
will be given to each and all of the tieing contestants. Any Bishop, _Presiding 
Elder, Pastor or General Officer of any religious denomination is eligible 
to enter. 


CONTEST NOW OPEN NOMINATE TO-DAY 


Nominate yourself or your favorite churchman, send in 
the name and address and we will enter him in the race 
for a free trip to Palestine. Do it to-day. Nominations 
close July Ist, 1923. Act Now. Costs nothing to enter 
this bona fide Contest in which every contestant will 
positively win something. Full details sent upon receipt 


of nomination. 
ENTER NOW 


Contest Manager 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 


640 N. WEST STREET INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








